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We have hitherto forborne from noticing the numerous 
pamphlets which have been published on the subject of 
licensing, which, from the Inquiries of the Police Committee, 


appointed by the House of Commons, appears to have become 


asubject of general conversation, as jt has been a subject of 
general concern. The petition of the Publicans and Keepers 
of Gin-Shops here printed, is one of the most impudent 
and audacious attempts to impose on the public, that ever was 
made by any body of men, These men, forsooth, who do 
more to corrupt the morals of the lower classes of society, 
by promoting idleness, dissipation, and, their natural conse- 
quence, dishonesty, all flowing inevitably from an excessive 
consumption of gin, think themselves injured, forsooth, by 
being subjected to the inspection and regulation of magistrates. 
Do they suppose that the public are so grossly ignorant of 
these matters as not to know, that when men purchase houses 
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«od apply for-licenses, they are fully aware of the restrictions 
and-prohibitions which the haw has, most wisely, imposed upon 
publieans? And who are these men that apply to the legisla. 
ture for protection and’redress ? “Ihe very meti whié have been 
long in open and hourly transgression of ‘the law, who have 
heen cath ping on a trade expressly prohibited, by the ‘positive 
provisions of an Act of Parliament! We mean the Keepers 
of Gin-Shops, who, are the real petitioners in this case, If 
the Police Committee and the House of Commons have avy 
regard for their own dignity, of feel.any concern.for the morals 
of the people, they will reject such a petition with indignation 
and disdain, and, so far from complying with the prayer of it, 
will adopt some further means for rendering the present laws 
respecting Gin-Shops more effective. Not, indeed, that they 
are not sufficiently plain already, if magistrates had virtue 
enough to exercise the authority which the legislature has 
vested in them, for protecting the public against this dis- 
graceful nuisance, which is the parent of more crimes than 
any otlier source of profligacy, however fertile. But let us 
attend to the intelligent author of this Letter, who has taken a 
comprehensive, and a fair, view.of that part of the subject of 
which he professes to treat. He begins by observing— 


_ As a Petition, urporting to be from the Licensed Victuallers 
of the metropolis and its environs, complaining of the conduct of the 
ensing, Magistrates, has recenily piso presented to the House of 
Commons, and referred to the consideration of the Police Committee, 
and as not only the interest of several respectable classes of indivi- 
duals, bot the health and morals of the community, the character of 
the magistracy, and one of the most important branches of the 
National Revenue, are deeply ivterested in the, result, I trust I shall 
not be deemed obtrusive in endeavouring briefly to point out a few 
existing abuses, and tq suggest an easy mode for suppressing them.” 


Any thing but obtrusive; for he has discharged an impor- 
tant duty in pointing out these abuses. He then truly 
rematks— 


* By the 16:b Geo. II. ¢. 8.—No licence shall be granted to any 

person selling ly retail any spirituous liquors, or strong waters what- 
aoever, except to such persons only who shall keep taverns, victualling- 
houses, inn, coffee-houses, or ale-houses, and if any such licence 
sliould be granted to any other person, the same thereby is declared 
toid, to all intents and purposes, 
»°9* Aohd it is further declared that the licence so obtained shal! be 
ineffectual, unless the patty so obtaining the sane should first of tata 
a licence to sell ale or spirituous liquors. 

‘© As this Act expressly cesignates the description of individuals 19 
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who alone it was the object of the legislature to confine the spirit» 
licence, and makes the ale-licence an-express condition, precedent to 
obtaining it, it is completely demonstrated that these licences! were 
jntended, by parliament, to be granted exclusively to persons’acting 
ander the specific character of Victuallers, : 

“ Upon this principle, Sir, permit me to observe, that, as the 
express. object of licensing public-houses is the accommodation of the 
public, every person receiving a licence from the Commissioners of 
Excise for retailing ale or spirits, has contracted a legal obligation to 
sell either of those articlés to any guest who may call for them, and, 
upon refusal, would be liable to an action, and subjected to theJoss 
of his licence, as having broken the conditions upon which suc 
dicence was granted. . 

« If this were not the case, if those persons, licensed to deal jn 
ale and spirits could, at their option, discontinue either, the accom- 
modation of the public, which was the object of granting the licence, 
would be in many cases sacrificed to individual interest ; and a house 
judiciously selected, from its locality, to supply any particular 
neighbourhood would, from the avarice of the tenant, and the, supe- 
rior profit, dispatch, and facility, attending the sale of spirits, be 
speedily converted into a gin-shop ! . 

“ To keep liéensed houses within the pale of public accommoda- 
tion, and to prevent them from degenerating into vehicles for 
poisoning the public morals, has, year after year, with patient and 
anxious solicitude, for a very long period, been an object of incessant 
bat ineffectual’ anxiety to the magistrates, who, in the just and 
humane exercise of those extensive discretionary powers with which 
they have been entrusted, for the benefit of the pablic, havé been 
ungratefully stigmatized for cruelty, caprice, and oppression, by 
dealers who aré indebted for their very existence to those whom they 
ate how pleased so copiously to abuse. 

“«"Pamphiét after pamphlet has beén written, abusing the bond fide 

Victuallers, and accusing the magistrate’ of cruelty, in removing 
cence$ froni individuals who ought never to have received them, or 
who have rendered themselves liable to have them suspended, by 
&wilfal non-compliance with the terms upon which they were 
gtanted, 

‘* Loud and incessant clamours have, also, been raised against the 
Magistrates, for putting publicans to great and unnecessary expenses in 
the alteration of licensed houses.—Upon what foundation can these 
charges be supported ? 

** No sooner has a licence been granted, in several instances, than 
alterations are madé, in direct opposition to that general accommoda- 
tion of the public, which was the condition of the licence, by ren- 
deringyhe premises almost exclusively adapted to the more profitable 
traffic in spirits: thas gradually attempting to convert an ale-house 
into a gin-shop. 

“ If, at the next licensing-day, it is ordered that these obnoxious 
erections should be removed, and the house restored to its original 
Z 2 
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state, or if the tenant should obstinately refuse to comply} and his 
+ in consequence, be suspended? Are the magistrates, ia 

either of these cases,:to be censured? 

~-aitt. Every proprietor of licensed property. is fully acquainted wiih the 

natare of the. tenure, and the conditions,npon which he holds it, and, 

df.:he,wilfully break the.condition, it is not the magistrate, but himeelf, 

~who. is,culpable.” . . , 


“No, truly, it, is not for this that thé magistrate’ fs culpable; 
but for his. connivance at the most palpable violitions of the 
law; for granting licenses to men, who, ‘in direct defiance of 
the statute, have converted their ale-housés into brandy’ shops. 
For. this is the magistrate most ¢ulpable, aiid heavy js ‘the 
Zesponsibility which he incurs, for not only cofitiving at con- 
tinued “breaches of the ‘law, but for tolerating “a practice, 
openly condemned and proscribed by the tabeicintite, in the 
last reign, and directly prohibited by'a positive statute. But 
“wicligs t to idardu eit : 
¢ oI ilbbecomes the occepiers of ,gin-shops to charge the magis- 
/ trates with want of lenity !—Gin-shops, Sir, are complete anomalies, 
—absolutely;unknown to the Jaw,--excrescences which have been 
permitted to spring up under the sun-shine of magisterial indulgence ; 
they have been recently mujtiplying, by thousands, through the arts 
.of interested adventurers, who fiod.them most advantageous specu- 
»dations ; who make a érade of selling them, and who fill their pockets 
’ atthe expence of the Lond jide publicans, and the wpnlanye dealer 
swith whom:he.is connected, to the manifest injury of public morals 
-.gnd the national revenue. yf dicd ry 
‘* These avaricious individuals are now particularly upon the alert 
in: manceuvring: by a petition to the House of Coummens, under 
colour of a feform in the Licensing syslem,—to, substantiate the 
existence of these illegal innovations upon the rights of private pro- 
perty, by: the sanctionof parliament, under the specious pretence of 
improving the revenue ! : : 

‘© The: sevenue !--kind-hearted gentlemen !—will the revenue be 
‘injured by suppressing the gin-shops? By restoring the spirit-trade 
to: its legitimate channels, the cellars of the Lond fide viatualler?— 

No! for although the immense increase of gin-shops has tended to 

e the consumption of spirits, there exists a correspondent 

» drawback in them, in the more than proportionately, perhaps, reduced 

consumption of malt beverage, aided ,(as 1 shall hercafier prove) by 
fraadulent practices, ia acting as their own compounders.” 


_. There can be no doubt that if the consumption of spirits 

were diminished, the consumption of malt liquor would be 
proportionably increased. ‘The excessive use of spirits renders 
the stomach averse from every milder, liquor, and thus it 15, 
that the community suffers, in more ways than one, for these 
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scandalous breaches of the salutaty ‘provisions of the laws 
Thatithe sate of public houses, more especially of gin-shops, 
has become a regular, and, in too’ mapy,instances, a most 
juerative, traffic is certain. But what have the magistrates, to 
say for themseves who openly encourage ‘this nefarious, traffic, 
[tis a fact stated upon the best authority, that one brewery, 
by its immediate connection with the magistracy of a certain 
district had no less than twenty-seven new s licensed in one 
day 14. And, as it was the boast of a partnes in that firm, 
that a new license was wortli a thousand pounds, it follows, 
of course, that in a single day, the firm gained~ twenty-seve 
thousand pounds! It requires more than clitistian charity'to 
impute such a fact to meré accident. ‘If it did’ Hiot'sprin 
corrupt conduct, it was'the very fruits whith spirapriae would 
have produced. But wé must now diféet olf attention td te 
frauds commited by these disinteréstec petition s, , these 
worthy keepers of gin-shaps, non a stk hk eh 


ia 
om ; a? 


“ Te point out, most emphatically, the object of the legislature, 
in'drawing a precise line between the rectifier and the'rétailer) by 
enactments which are now contineally violated by the Jatter, permit 
‘mé to'solicit your particular notice to the following extracts, viz. © 
“© By gti Geo. If. c. 29%.'8. No retailer of any such spititaeys 

liquors, (British Spifits,) or strong waters, shall ‘make any 
increase of such liguors, after the same have been taken nccount 
of by the officer, for the duties, by any private or clandestine 
addition thereto, of water, or any other liguors,.qn peiniaf 
forfeiting forty shillings per galiin; ali -whick spirituous 
liquors, so mixed, shall be seized. by ‘the officers, » fot :his 


Majesty's use. moi a spots inva 
+ By 24th Geo. TIT. s. 231: No dealer, not béingoa rectifier; shall 
be allowed any increase.upon any spirits whatever, ©) yoo 


" By 30th Geo. HI. ¢/46. No spirits shalb-bé) sent outro: « 

~ greater strength than one in five, onder hydrometer proof, 
under the penalty of seizure. giaet 

| #* By 24th Geo. III. ¢. 26.8. 25. No dealer, or other petson, 
shall te deemed a rectifier or compounder, within the purview 
of this Act, unless he shall have an entered still, capable sof 
holding 120 gallons, with worm-tub, &c, attached thereto. 

“ By 24th Geo. HI. c. 73. 8.45. Persons, fraudulently making, 
or possessing spirits, contrary to this Act, are ‘subjected to the 
Sorfeiture of their licences, ? | 

“ By s. 54. Retailers of spiits ane subjected'te a Pepalty of two 
hundred pounds, if they haye g share in any distillery. | 

“ These Acts explicitly declare the requisites to copstitute a legal 

campounder of spirits, in ditect violation of which, the gin-shop- 
keeper is not only practising bat contaminating others by his example. 
“ That the gin-shop-keepers, by becoming their own compounders, 
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are in the daily practice of violating the law, they themselves wij 
boldly avow ; that they are io the daily practice of defrauding the 
revenue, the namerous Exchequer processes which have been issued 
against them wi)! abundantly testify. 

« From the above extracts, it will sufficiently appear, how very 
particular the legislature has been, in drawing the strictest boundary 
line between the compounder and the retail dealer, by defining pre- 
cisely the specific character of the respective classes of dealers, and 
by regulating precisely the quantity and guality of the spirits, it bas 
wisely, bot, wlas! ineffectually, laboured to prevent frauds upon the 
revenue; and injury to the public. But what can the wisdom of the 
legislature effeci against the artifices of avarice and fraud }— 

“* But'there would be no falling off in the revenue, Let these 

1, of ‘pr 4 * Tespectability, and ‘ character,’ as they call 
sélyes,——these keepers of wholesale and retail warehouses for 
: at importers of ‘wine and foreign spitits,— 
t dealers, wholesale as ‘well as retail, explain to the 
§ Of Excise; those frauds upon the revenue which may 
d have been, committed by the skilfol players’ off of cross 
sry by the judi ious admixture of water, or something worse, 
wit whi they. may adolterate their spirits. These arcana are 
most peculiar % . gin-shofs ; although this extensive practice has, 
srous instances, spread its baneful contagion to the publican, 
ime” degree, been conipelled to violate the law, te 
‘im (o. maintain any custom at all against the overwhelming 
| et of gis-shops, which are multiplying in every neighbour. 

AV yeni AGS Rie Ye ge pati as" i, 
’TR38'a fact of’ which the Commissioners of Excise must be 
egnvinced,, that there is. scarcely a publican in London who 
does not lower thie spirits which he retails, by mixing it with 
water,,thus; violating the Jaw, ‘and defrauding the revenue. 
Indeed, when detected, it is rarely, if ever, that the penalties 
of theilaw-are inflicted, for the Officers of Excise generally 
won theniselves: with the confiscation of the spirits so 

mix : sa ; 


. 
-_ | Behe TI roe ' x ; , 


** This alteration in circumstances would desigrate the Licensed 
Victuallers wholesale and retail compounders, as they are literally now 
become a host, of compounders; for, the almost universal reply to 
every reciifyiog distiller or wholesale trader, soliciting an order for 
compounds, is, * J make ali my own!” < 

‘* By these illegal practices the value of gin-shops has been 
écrewediup to such an extravagant degree, that any sum ander one 
thousand~pounds is scarcely considered adequate to the purchase of 
even a second or thicd rate Louse ! 

‘+ Nay, Sir, there are-hundreds of gin-shops which would require 
iwo, three, or even four thousand to ‘purchase them, which, as 
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ic-bouses returning a fair business, would not fetch above five or 

sid. hundsed pounds ! 
« Soi igpspeore is the difference in comparative value, occasioned by 
the vast d isproportion to labour, expense, loss, and return, between 
the publig-house and (what is now elegantly termed) the wine» 


vaults! 
“ But the petitioners complain of their aggravated distresses, 


ageasioned by | e present licensing system! tbat the gapital, arising 

from the jretailing of wines and spirits, will be rendered insecure, 

pail al tain, and comparative.y unproductive,.which must necessari y 
a ’, 


irtrade men.of character, 7 respectability, and, capilal! 
whilst they ig been themselves deziving immense ¢ menis,, y 


violating,; with impunity, the positive enactments of the legislature, 


unblusbingly, fur the last a ge St } EES 
wf Aod are there 00 men of,¢ i hi Sh ond. sepia 
sin a, Tata Se Kicgyaflers ey ree 

y the. Cammities at. the 4 he i gre 
oo vine hing feature. is, perh aps, be eit pete cit 
possessing the increased Jacility to aye! dequa obnae the a 
by their amazibg draught, pba from i 
etection ; and must there. be a.coinple te desparate ee at 3 
classes of suciety,*. merely. to. gratify, these ais 
respectubility, and capital !”,, are my ame sant of ye 





debanchery,, w which , ai rannals, a6 . PY o ee the 
istorian, and pourtra heakea ly, feat es 0 hay d 
horror, by {he inimitable an ae our great, moral, pajnter,. a 
over again 

« again the habit of dram-drinking, excited and kept up by ‘the 
tasteful lures of the Seb i become, as it, were, a compete 
fashion among the Ja seb glasses of the, co manty, is yamely 
demonstrate, A Re ee gts, of the Magistrates, and th 
before the Pblice Committge, and mpust it inten sie 
arrivés at the last stage of anbodnded on ligent oarPe 

«Mist every ale-house be converted into a'gin-shop ? And the 
brewers, ‘distinguished for’ theif opulence, aiheeaeely be ruined, ‘or 
convert their premises into warehouses for the sale of British Geneva ? 
Public morals, indeed, might be corrupted, but then the revenue 
would be most miraculously iocreased! Oh, yes, then might we 
truly say with the poct— 


‘* Each step we take throughout this merry land, 
Conducts the unguarded nese to such a whiff, 
As makes e’en temperance reel ; 

But the Excise fastens on the ghorides spoil ! 


* « From the-evidence of Sir N. Conant, in the Police Report,)it 
appears, that, on a Sunday morning, between half-past siz and'sight 
o'clock, an opposite neighbour counted no less than one hundred and 
‘sizty five persons pass through one house,—viz. one of these respec 
table, ‘necessary, and useful, houses / 7 !” 
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fa a pf serious, ~ the — pe —" er, and the 
stifying. disti raust a annibila if gineshops -and spiri 
ee s be suffered to exist with their sities illegal bidtovcliy 
ments, upon any, terms, short of measuring back their course, and 
returning to the state whence they originally emanated, viz. publip 
houses, in the strict; and legal sence of the term. or 
'_* Probably these gentlemen of such exalted ‘ character, respecte: 
bility, and capital /’ may not much relish the idea of being compelled 
to restore their ill-gotten. wealth to its proper channels, and suffer the 
humble, industrious, and long-oppressed publican, to bave a little,oms 
the reward of his bard, and. not, unfrequently,! ignominious: labours, 
-—but justice demands this sacrifice.” 4) | 4 | | t 


Those men are truly respectable, forsooth, who live .by 
depriving others \of their legitimate, profits;. Ky constantly 
breaking the laws, and by corrupting the- morals, and inppairing 
the constitutions, of the people! «Poor; injured, oppressed, 
creatures '—In other words, the worst pests of society ! ‘Tip 
injury which the real legal publican, or victualler, sustains 
Pi the encroachments of these ‘retailers’ of “gin; is Well 
explained by our sensible author. | oor ss 


' 
> 


~~ That istence of giv-shops is injurious to the publican, aod, 
PT i: Sale detrimental to those sat ctable classes of indj- 
viduals, the brewers, importers of wine a “spirits, and ‘rectifiers, 
1. whont-the pablicda is connected in his dealings 5 and ‘that these 
ishments are the true causes of the numerous failures att! 
t changes which have t:ken place in public houses, is a fact 
adinits of most easy demonstration. ; : B 
regular pen iD, Sir, conscientiausly, anxious to. conduct 
| trap oad to his recognizance, and. to ‘accommodate his 
guests, with deer or spirits, according to the terms of his:licence, bas 
numerous expenses, ‘cansiderable labour, great risks, and seighty 
Tesponsibility,; which the keeper of the gin-shop dexterously avoids... 
salty’) publican mustjAave more extensive premises, consequently 
be at. greater rent; his more considetable, disbursements for coals, 
€s, servants’ wages, newspapers, pewter-pots, kitchen utensils, 
and the various a ems in fitting up his parlour and tap-room, 
according to the different description of bis guests, for whose conduct 
and whose property, ;he is, in many cases, personally responsible, 
forms sees eene pine of difference; and, were.it necessary 
to go into minater details, his bad debts, occasioned, in no few 
instances; by mechanics for whom he scores, during the week, and 
some of whom, too frequently, squander away their wages in drams 
at a neighbouring gin-shop, (leaving their scores unpaid,) which sill 
farther injures the unfortunate publican by underselling him in porter, 
and, which, by evading the laws, and using adulterating ingredients, 
if it doesnot entirely engross, considerably diminishes, that. trade in 
spirits, which, according to the existing lawe, is Ais peculiar right. 
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ef**SBhese, Sir, ave injuries which the anforteapte publican is daily 
exposdd'to ;“inyories which frequently tend to bis rain, and loudly” 
gill forthe special protection of the legislature. To sb then 
that individuals, so’circumstanced, should unite in petitioning against 
the magistrates, who have nobly endeavoured, in’ many instances, to 


protect them against ‘avarice and fraud; would be a Jibel upon . 


gommon vuiderstanding, although they may very exclusively and 
correctly petition, that no licerice should be taken away without the 
privilege of an appeal !—to this point the Licensed Victuallers actually 
go,-and no further. : v | 
nd Nos Sir; it is those who make a trade of establishing new gin- 
shops, so many of which the magistrates most justly complain are 
en springing up in the metropolis and its environs, those who per- 
MH Conducting the didvones, in opposition to the magistrates, by 
-gefasing to sell beer or provide accommodation for thosé who are 
Wisposed to ‘prefer it, or tose ‘Who are attedipting to convert ale- 
hoases to giu-~shops, who’ are the fabricators and pronioters of this 


péiition.”” . r 


«The allowance of an appeal to a publican whose license has 
been taken away, or, to speak‘ more. correctly,, to whom: a 
license has been refuséd, would be ta alter the whole system of 
li¢ensing, and to introduce’ah innovation which woald be pro- 
ductive of infinite mischief. Pinar 


With respect’ to the ‘expression in one of ‘thé resolutions; viz. 
that the establishment of gin-shops encourage’ a fair competition, that 
their abolition will drive men of charaeter, respectatility; and \capitel, 
from the trade, &c; suffer me to observe, that instead of confining 
themselves to the retail, the keepets of giti-shops deat largely b 
wholesale, and thereby encroach upon the rights of the rectifie ais 
importer ; for it is an absolute fact, which may aiost éastly be proved, 
that many of these gin-shop’ Keepers literally’ sed ‘ont* cart-loads' of 
wines,’ spirits, and compounds, ‘to the Costoftier? of the distiferiahd 
importer, whom they are enabled considerably 16 wndersét/,iv’ conse- 
oe of being at so small an expence eamipared with that of tlie 
rectifier. “ < - alin om 

“ Should the latter complaiy of this, he is immediately threatened 
with the loss’of his eustom for the one in five giti, Which the other, by 
illegally compounding hinivelf, "usd? ps his profit Upon’? Soe 

“© Will less’ wine’ and” spirits’ be ‘consumed if the '¥etail trade be 
limited to thie bond: fide publican,’ whose present right it is to enjoy it, 
instead of being ‘usurped’ by° illicit’ dealers, WH, Whilst they ate on 
one ‘side’ dividing with ‘the importer and ‘rectifier’ the” wholééale 
business ;/are endeavouring to deprive the victoaller of Hits cers nee 

ny il ait 


' s1* 


inthe retail? Certainly not, as the pablie’ house affords 
sary facility for vending spirituous liqaors, wines,” &e?' wBHil 
equally retains the medns Of furnishing’ the guest with a/eUr Beer, 
which the’keeper of the gidsshop exerts himstlf to the“@tmbst' td 
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exclude, and looks,.down disdainfully, upon the publican, asa cha. 
racter completely beneath him. Although these despised and injured 
individuals now suit their convenience to add weight and numbers to 
their petition ! 

“« Sie utere (uo ut altenum non ladas, is the leading maxim in cinil 
jurisprodence, with respect to the enjoyment of property ,—to keep 
the commercial or trading classes within their just limits, so as to 
prevent the one from interfering with the othet, is a no less important 
eesideratum in polincal economy. 

** By the 24th Geo. IIL. c. 40.—Rectifying distillers were confined 
to the wholesale trade; and by oth Geo. LI. c. 23.—(as has been 
before observed,) no person was permitted to vead spirituous liquor, 
ja any shape, either mrxed or unmixed, either publicly or privately, 
in any Jess quantity than two gallons, without first baviog taken out 
a licence for that purpose. 

«* Bat when the rectifying distiller was thus confined to the whole, 
sale. and deprived of the retui: trade,. it. was never intended that the 
retzil spirit-dealer should excroach upon the privilege of the former, 
in dealiog by wholesale, as is the practice of the present retail 
dealers, who, contrary to the principle of ,fatr competition, and from 
the present mode of taking stock, cross-permits, &c. are epabled.not 
only to infringe upon the legitimate rights of the rectifying distihers 
but; also, tnatertally to injure the revenng 

** So much for fair competition / / . Are thete the gehtlemen who 
complain of ‘ aggravated distresses ?> Are these the persons who 
have ihe singular mrodes(y of applying to parliament for a triak by: jary ! 
For a sanction of ahose. abuses: by which they; at ane ingore, Upeit 
neighbours. and. transgress the laws ?” JONBIEN, Res 4 


The fact,is, that by this illegal transfer. of the Tiquor trade 
from the rectifying distille rs and regular wing: mere hants, ty 
the wreiched keepers of gin- shops, not ,only.ts the intention of 
the legislature defeated, but legitimate traders.are injured,. the 
revenue defrauded, and the public cheated. by the sale of bad 
adulterated liquors. (Phe author goes om td analyze the nape 
dent resolutions of these mercenary upstatts.’® 


* The 8th resolution states—‘ That we sejeos with disdain the 
* revolting and false imputation of cur houses being-myisances, or that 
© our retatl business isamore injurious and »dishanourable than -that of 
‘cither. érewer, dis/idler,, rectifier, or importers cand that; in-our 
‘ consciences, we believe them at once respectable, necessary, « 
* useful, by superseding illicit sales; the use of pernicious 
“ingredients, and by a fair competition ‘supply ing the middle: and 
* lower classes especially; with the bestoartities;: upon we lowest 
* terms.’ » BRD >t Sin: yvelwor *cm we 

‘* Although reflectionsion the original stations in liftof any setiof 
men is atall times to be deprecated, redHy the | bold :and. presumpe 
tvous proceedings of these petitioners would, palliate :somme: hitle 
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deviation from this generally-adopted rule. Where we find them 
pablicly declaring themselves as being loaded with ‘ oppression and 
tgnjustice by the magistrates and the Jegislature,’ beyond their 
fellows; boastirg, nevertheless, in their acquirements of ‘ WEALTH, 
‘integrity, usefulness, and respectability, and as sureties too,’ for 
conducting their business, with ‘ decency, morality, order, &®c. J" 

«© When we find them ‘ disdainfully rejecting any comparison of 
‘inferiority with the mo.t extensive and respectable estallishments of 
‘brewers, distillers, and importers / and bold enough to lay all the 
evils of their low calling at the door of the government, to whom 
they are pleased to dictate, by demanding that it should prodi/it 
importation and distillation altogether ! 

When we find such bold and consequential language, we are 
almost. compulsively: led to step aside, and to ask, with surprise, 
whether such arrogant demands can proceed from the keepers of gia- 

if 

pe gl these the men! who, the other day, were literally many of 
them cellarmen, ostlers, waiters, grooms, foolmen, coachmen, &c. 
(stations which have, undoubtedly, all their merits in the chain of 
society, and daly admitted and appreciated by every one, when main- 
tained with a modesty becoming their sphere,) who, if they have 
actaally to boast of any of their enumerated qualifications, are 
indebted for them originally to the liberal support of the brewer, 
distiller, and inyporter, (aided, certainly, by their own industry, 
backed, at the same time, by no small share of assurance,) who Jent 
them money, and gave them large credit, upon no other security, 
frequently, than their character from servitude, and their common 
honesty,—-in many instances, to sustain.a great loss, and, in very few 
indeed, meeting with any grateful return ? | 

“The moment these people became independent, and, their sub- 
sequent prosperity, (which has certainly been prodigious,) accumulated 
onder the sun-shine of that magisterial indulgence, they are now 
loaded with such obloguy, and the violation of those express laws, 
nader which they so loudly complain of oppression, and the.dor- 
mancy of which bas so long permitted their encroachments ; they 
arrogantly challenge an equality with the brewer, distiller, importer, 
and wholesale dealer, upon whose fair and equitable rights they have 
to long been in the habit of transgressing. 

* If there appears any thing illiberal or severe in the exposure of 
these’ truths, some apology will, Sir, I trust, be found in the 
indecent and insolent presumption of their own resolutions and 


Writings. . 
e How far these —— may reject with disdain the revolting 
and false imputation that their retail Lusiness is more injurious and 
Gishonourable than that of either brewer, distiller, rectifier, or 


importer,—or how far, in their consciences, rHex may Lelieve them at ° 


once respectable, necessary, and useful,—I have only to repeat that 
such houses who make the ale-license a mere colourable pretext for 
obtaining the spirit-license are, (as I have proved by the acts befores 
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mentioned,) i//egal, and ought to be suppressed ;—such is the con. 
current opinion of all the magistrates and the principal law- officers af 
the crown; and, with respect to fair’ competition, the keepers of 
gin-shops must previously place themselyes in the same predicament 
of daty, responsibility, and disbursement, which, (as I have before 
stated,) exists with respect to the Licensed Victualler, beforé they 
can be pefmitted to talk abont a fair competition. ‘Qui sentif com 
modum sentire debet incommodum sive onus, is a well-known matin 
of civil jufispridente, which ought not tobe vidlatéd, ‘merely to pro- 
mote illegal adventurers against fair traders.” yim 


But of all the audacious and lying.assertions: of these. men, 
their allegation that gin-shops are useful by superseding jhiivit 
sales and preventing the use of pernicious ingredients is thexmost 
so. Never cid men, surely, draiy so largély ow the’ siniphieity of 
the House of Commons, and on the credulity of the public, 
Two little alterations, however, Would make theif statement 
come much nearer the truth. For superseding read encouraging, 
ape for preventing ‘read eatendig., Bug Ict our author correct 

em. shdertee " 


98 How far their houses ‘thay be! iefil by’ eupersedilig illicit salts 
and prevetting the'use of pernicious iagredients,’ proceed to inquire 
more particularly, as’ frauds upon the’ Excise, ‘to «a considerable 
amount, have been practiséd. ‘Now/ther¢tis ample testimony’ in the 
records of the Excise, ‘as before referred to, that’ these very gentle- 
men, who, to use the words of their resohition, believe, in their con- 
Sciences, that their houses are, at once, respectable, necessary, and 
useful, by superseding illicit sales,—&c; are, themselves, the ver 
promoters of illicit distillation and sales, and their very respectable 
and necessary houses have actually been the very receptacles of frau- 
dulently-manufactured spirits, pleas 20 ay ~— 

‘ By these gentlemen itegally’ actine as thetr obvn compounded, 
aided by a quick draught, they hive mddeé! up ‘and disposed of these 
very spirits, and have-rarely, if ever, ‘been ‘detected, except by 
informations laid'against them.*-— Nor is this atl, for, from the great 
competition which frequently exists in a neighbourbood to make trade 
to a newly-started gin-shop, such tricks are played, by /owering and 
making up, according to the exigency of existing circumstances, 38 
completely to elude detection. sone, 

“As we are informed, by advertisement, that even you, Sir, are 
a sleeping partner in one of these first-rate * English gin-warehouses, 
wholesale and retail,’ it may, perhaps, be ‘usefal information: to 
point out the Ways and Means by which thesé ‘establishments,’ rising 
from comparatively nothing, expanding fron’ @ single pentry-worth of 








* « Tt has been supposed that spirits have been consumed to the 
amount of nearly £100,000 per annuni, ‘Which have never paid the 
regular duties ! : ’ 
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ginto several hundred pipes of wine in the docks, may increase to 
tbat stwpendous magnitude as fo associate in the concern no less a 
personage than. ibe Chancellor of the Exchequer !! ! 

“ To effict this, some licensed ale-house, in a central situation 
and populous neighbourhood, but of declining trade, might be 
selected, the lease of which might, perhaps, be purchased for about 
sixty or seventy pounds. 

“ The. gin-chemist, or Doctor, baving procured the n 
magazine of spirits, begins bis operations by reducing them far below 
any legal standard, seils remarkably cheap, to the injury of an 
extensively surrounding neighbourhood, and makes up the actual defi- 
tiency in strength by false heat, composed of viiriol, and other dele- 
terious ingredients | !* ) 
fi Sach, Sir, is.a brief outline of the. rise and progress of these 
justand necessary, houses, and these practices are too well known to 
udmit a single depbt of their existence. 

“* Ex uno, disce omnes.” 


“There is not a more troublesome, officfeus, loquacious, 
despicable, animal than this same hero of the gin-shop. 
Wherever it is possible for this fellow to display, his detestable 
ptiociples, there he is \sure.to. be found. At the Society of 
Free-thinkers referred to-in the note, the most abominable 
blasphemy ‘is’ constantly: uttered. At a late meeting in the 
vestry of “the parish'in which he resides, a vote of thanks was 
moved to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
for some service’ Which he had tendéred to the parochial 
schools ;—when citizeh Thompson said, that he had no objec- 
tion to vote thanks to the Bishop of , but he woald 
never consent to call him Right Reverend, or to,give him the 
title of Lord;—it, was. contrary to his principles.. His 
eloquence, however, proved. ineffectual, in this instance. 
How does the Lord Mayer, or the Alderman of the Ward, 
justify himself for granting a license to this man to sell beer, 
When they both know very well that he never sold a pint, and 


77. 











* « The Rev. Dr. Thompson, distinguished as the founderwf the 
New Sect.of Free-thinking Christians, and his oratorical ¢ffusions at 
the Cammon-Hall, &c, &c.—and, permit me, with due deference, (if 
the Doctor's advertisement be correct,) to state, one of your actiye 
partners could, if patriotical/y inclined, communicate some yery 
‘useful information upon. this important subject, 

“ It is, also, anderstaod that the Doctor is the primum molile of 
the gin-suop, petition, and was, one of the leading members of. the 
Committee ; but, conceiving his political principles not very favour- 
able to the cause, the Docior has prudently stepped aside to manage 
the puppets more conveniently fehind the curtain ! 
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that he sells nothing but what the law expressly forbids him to 
sell—the law subjecting every man who keeps a liquor shop to 
a penalty of ten pounds every time that he retails spirits, his 
license as a victualler having become void, Copious as our 
extracts have already been from this sensible letter, we cannot 
refrain from extracting the concluding passages, in which the 
author suggests some remedies for the evils which he exposes. 


“ Having thus endeavoured to pluck off the mask under which 
these resolutions and this petition are disguised, to shew that its 
ultimate object is to establish gin-shops under the sanction of the 
legislature ;—-having proved that they are illegal, by the existing acts, 
and as abundantly corroborated by the Police Reports, that they pro- 
mote vice and licertiousness amongst the lower classes, that they are 
sources of fraud upon the revenue, by vending water and sugar with 
deleterious ingredients instead of spirits,—that they have uniformly 
been a most fatal injury to the publican, and the equitable interests of 
al} persons embarked in the beer and spirit-trade, it only remains for 
me to snggest, with all becoming deference, a few remedies appli- 
cable to the correction of these long-existing evils, which have, 
undoubtedly, tended to establish the national character of Englishmen, 
in the eyes of the world, as more addicted to habits of drankenness 
than any other people, as well as sown the seeds of political licentious 
ness, which has of late so alarmingly excited the public attention. 

“* First.—That no license should be granted or renewed to any 
house, whatever, except under the enforcement of the existing laws 
and regulations, and adapted to what is generally understood to 
denoininate public-houses, where ale, beer, and spirits, are to be 
had. | 
_ “ Secondly.—That no rectifier or wholesale dealer should be 
permitted to sell or send out directly or indirectly any British spirits 
whatsoever, (except spirits of wine and British brandy to be per- 
mitted as such,) but in a mized or compounded state, fit for cot 
sumption, agreeable to the original intentions of the legislatare, 
according to the natural course of their business, under a heavy 
penalty and forfeiture of the goods. 

«« The same penalty and forfeiture to attach upon any retailer 
receiving spirits, &c. unmixed and uncompounded, as above, or 
altering after having received into his possession, by the addition of 
water, sugar, or other ingredients, the spirits so delivered from the 
rectifier. 

‘* Permit me, briefly, to re-state, that, by requiring a still of 
120 gallons, with worm-tub, &c. as rendered necessary by the 24(b 
Geo. IIT. c. 46, the legislature has most clearly defined who are 
exclusively to be considered as rectifiers or compounders of spirits. 

‘* From hence it is perfectly demonstrable that gin-shops, and 
publicans, following their example, in making up their own gin. of 
which, it is well knowa to every officer of the Excise, they have 
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jong been in the practice, is a manifest infringement upon the legiti- 
mate rights of the rectifier and wholesale trader. ‘This practice which 
was formerly unknown amongst the publicans, appears to have 

1 nated in some perversion of the intentions of the legislature, 

ed on’ the 30th Géo. TIT. ¢. 37, prohibiting any British spirits 

M being sent out at'‘a''greaier strength than one in five, therebdy 
ntending to put a limit to the thdue' alteration of spirits, as con- 
néctad with the interests’of the-Yeventie did justice to the public. 

“ But as he may send out one in five gin, as a compound, (it being 
to considered. in: the law, although sotally devoid of* sagar,) the 
retails hoys that commodity on/y, and compounds it himself, which 
is tlie ewptess province of the rectifiers. |. ) 

if Bhig she does at any adulteration: he thinks proper, without fear 
of: detection, and thereby, as bas beenalready shewn, selling spirits 
ima,etate considerably reduced wordenihe standard allowed to the rec- 
tifer, which, as,has been before stated, is illegal. 

As. the distillers ate-the class ofLindividuals more respectable 
than. sumerous ; and.enter inte. a daudable competition, to produce 
the best article at the’ cheapest. price; ahat: extensive property which 
ismecessary:to carty on. their business, is the best guarantee for the 
security of she. revenue, and the health of the consumer. Provided 
with stills of large dimensions, and ‘extensive apparatus, for thé recti- 
fying process, it is mot tigir interest to have recourse to those wretched 
expodionts of adulteration, to which. the retail dealers too frequently 
FOSOMisji istic oldue ar) hstios TTS? : 

This measure, by which the health and morals of the public 
would be-benefitted, weuldh be: no injury to the sond fide retailer, 
a the. consumer i would, still “eke bis goods at his own price: to 
render, therefore, the line, ofsdemarcation, between the wholesale 
and retail dealers more completely distinct, the Jatter should be 
testticted, under'amadequate penalty, from selling above the amount 
Of lwo gatlans..— | oo) 
of Thirdly.+-5, should propose that) a new mode of taking stock 
should, be adepted,. whieh would be materially beneficial to the 
revenue, and restrain any.unprincipled dealer {com infringing the laws 
by distinguishing gin and compounds. under their various denominas 
tions, instead of indiscriminately classjng them under one general head 
(compounds.) as is the present practice. 

‘* By this simple regulation any increase would be more 
easily detected, as is the case with foreign spirits, where 
the revenue is not exposed to the like fraud, foreign spirits 
being all taken separately. 

** Although, Sir, I am perfectly aware that much more might 
have been advanced upon this important subject, I shall restrict 
myself tothe few and simple regulations, which I have taken the 
liberty of thus recommending ta the consideration of the legislature, 
which, with the co-operation of the magistrates, will effectually 
suppress those illegal establishments, which have daily been gaining 
Stound, to the injury of the brewer, and the wholesale .trade in 
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wines and spirits, by the rnin of the Lond fide publican, who would, 
under the proposed regulations, become more respectable and inde. 
pendent, 

‘* Then, indeed, would the houses of the Licensed Victuallers 
become, in the words of their own resolutions, ‘ respectable, neces. 
sary, and useful, by superseding ilicit sales, preventing the use of 
pernicious ingredients, and, ly a fair competition, supplying the 
middje and lower classes especially with the best article upon the lowest 
terms. 

‘« These measures would further, by preventing those frauds 
which are now in daily practice, render the revenue ccnsicerably 
more productive and ultimately promote the health, morals, aud com- 
fort, of the community at large.” 


To this Letter are subjoined the resolutions of the Licensed 
Victuallers as they call themselves; and the curious advertise- 
ment of citizen Thompson and his son-in-law Coates; in 
which they declare the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be “* the 
Sleeping Partner in the Holborn-hill concern ;” as extraordinary 
a specimen of quackery and impudence, as was ever witnessed 
in this, or in any other, country. The Letter itself* is written 
with ability and with temperance, and is highly deserving the 
scrious attention of the respectable gentleman to whom it is 
addressed, who, we are persuaded, feels as deep an interest 


in the morals of the people, as any individual in his Majesty's 
dominions. 





ne 

Mador of the Moor; a Poem. By James Hogg, Author of 

the Queen’s Wake, &c. 8vo. Pp. 140. 7s. 6d. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh g Murray, London, 1816. 


Tuts poem is founded on a traditionary fact, recorded in the 
Scottish Annals of the fourteenth century. A damsel, named 
Elizabeth Moore, the daughter of a Yeoman, was seen, either 
by the King or one of his Nobles, for we do not distinctly 
understand which, who wandered about the country, as 4 
minstrel. ‘This interview, at her father’s cottage, gave birth 
to a mutual passion, the consequences of which were, 
seduction, desertion, and pregnancy. ‘The damsel followed 
her faithless lover to the Scottish Court, where she was kindly 
received, and was ultimately married to her seducer. At least, 
such is the story as far as we are able to collect it from the 
poem. 

Mador of the Moor is written, if not in imitation, in the 
style and manner, of Mr. Walter Scott’s tical productions. 
It is divided into cantos, each canto has its appropriate desig- 


aun 











* Since this article was written, the “ Letter" bas been published. 
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nation, and the whole is interspersed with songs. The author 
has some genius, but ’tis alwnest as untamed, as wild, as his 
native mountains—for, from his free use of Scottish terins, 
we take it for granted he is a Caledonian. He wants judg- 
ment, and, above all, he wants the knowledge of what is 
pleasing to an English ear, and gratifying to an English taste, 
But he may, possibly, say, that he writes not for Eyglishmen ; 
that he writes for Scotchmen, and publishes in Scotland, 
To this we have nothing to object—he has an ynguestionable 
right to adapt. his compositions to his own taste, or to that of 
his immediate,.countrymen—and, we all know, de gustibus 
non est disputandum. ‘Thus, then, let him apostrophise his 
natale solum. 


‘* Old Caledonia! pathway of the storm 
That o'er thy wilds resistless sweeps along, 
Though clouds and snows tliy sterile hills deform, 
Thou art the Jand.of freedom and of song ! 
Land of the,eagle fancy, wild and strong ! 
Land of the loyal -beart and valiant arm! 
Though southern. pride and loxury may wrong 
Thy mountain honours,. still my beart shall warm 
At thy unquestion’d weir, and songs of magic charm.", 


We: have none of that ‘southern pride ‘which the bard here 
deprecates ; and we heartily subscribe to all his praise of his 
bativecountrys ~ He=-goes on, in his “Introduction,” to 
observe that the alarms of war, and the high exploits of his 
countrymen, ‘in times of yore, he Jeavés to other¢ bards; and 
confines himself to the relation of:an * ahcient story-Cof meikle 
woe and mystery.” Bs * 


*« And thou shalt hear of maid, whose melting eye 

Spoke to the heart what tongue could never say— 
: A maid right genrle, frolicksome, andsly, 

And blythe as lambkio on a morn of May ; 
Whose auburn jocks, when waving to the day, 

And lightsome form of sweet simplicity, 
Stole many a fond unsweeting heart away, 

And held those hearts in pleasing slavery. 

Woe that such flower should e’er by lover blighted be !” 


The first can.o is styled —* The Hunting,”—~but, as much 
of it exceeds our powers of comprehension, and as we know 
hothing of ‘the bausin’d bind,” —of “ Breriach’s gulfing gill,” 
—of billows “ maned with spray,”—-of “ the order of desis- 
fance,”—of night” who “ lean’d upon the casement of the 
sky," of an *unvision’d eye;”—of ** wolised thunder,” or of © 

No. 229, Vol. 52, June, 1817. Aa 
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the uncouth jargon of the harpers’ and -fairies’ songs, which 
fill nine pages; and as there is no Glossary to which we can 
have recourse for a meaning, we shall pass it over without 
farther notice. ‘The only reference this Hunting scene has to 
the story, is by the conveyance of the information, at the 
close of it, that the King, who was in the field, was suddenly 
missed, and was not seen again till the expiration of nine days, 
when he returned to his Court. 

In the second canto we are introduced to the cottage of old 
Kucraigy, an honest Highlander, and the father of the 
heroine of the piece.. His character is well drawn, bat that 
of his dame still better. 


«* She was unsweeting, plump, and fair to see ; 
Dreadless of ills she ne’er before had seen ; 
Full of blithe jolliment and boisterous glee ; 
Yet was her home not well bedight or clean ; 
For, like the most of all her sex, I ween, 
Much she devised, but little did conclude; 
Much toil was lost, as if it ne'er had been, 
Her tongue was fraught with matter wondrous crude, 
And,’ in her own defence, most voluble and loud.” 


The Scottish ladies are not much obliged to the bard for the 


arch sarcasm which he here utters against the sex. He, how- 
ever, makes the amende honourable by his picture of the dame’s 
daughter, Elizabeth, or Ila Moore, of whom he gave a slight 
sketch in his first canto, 


** But O! the lovely May,* their only child, 
Was sweeter than the flow’r that scents the gale! 
Her lightsome form, and look so soothing mild, 
The loftiest minstrel song would much avale ; 
And she was cheerful, forwardsome, and hale; 
And she could work the rich embroidery, 
Or with her maidens bear the milking pail ; 
Yet dight at beltane reel, you could espy 


No lady in the land who with this May could vie. 
* ” * * * * * * sg 


. 2 ” * * * * * * 


“* O fragile flower! that blossoms but to fade ! 
One slip recovery or recal defies ! 

Thou walks’t the dizzy verge with steps unstaid, 
Fair as the habitants of yonder skies! 
Like them thou fallest never more to rise. 


_ | 





ae 


* «* A May, in old Scottish ballads and romances, denotes a young 
lady, or maiden somewhat above the lower class.” 
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h O fragile flower! for thee my heart's in pain ! 
0 Haply a world is hid from mortal eyes, 
it Where though mays't smile in purity again, 
" And shine in virgin bloom, that ever shall remain.” 
‘ This is pretty—though the idea is not new—every one must 
: recollect the dramatic poet’s lines. 
b 

« If woman, sense and nature's easy fool, 
d If poor, weak woman swerve froin virtue’s rule, 
If, strongly charmed, she quit the thorny way, 
t And in the flow'ry paths of pleasure stray ; 


Ruin ensues—remorse, and endless shame, 
And one false step entirely damns her fame. 
In vain with tears her loss she may deplore, 
In vain look back on what she was before, 
She sets, Jike stars that fall, to rise no more.” 


This fair damsel was in her twentieth year when her father’s 
cottage was visited by a wandering minstrel, 


“« The day was wet, the mist was on the moor, 
Rested from labour husbandmen and maid ; 

There came a stranger to Kucraigy’s door 

Of goodly form, in minstrel garb array’d ; 

Of braided silk his but/ziment was made : 
Short the entreatance he requir'd to stay ! 

He tun’d his viol, and with veh’mence play’d ; 
Mistress and menial, maid and matron gray, 
Soon mix’d were on the floor, and frisk’d in wild affray.” 


The minstrel, on being questioned, declared his name to be 
Mador of the Moor. He took up his abode at Kucraigy’s 
cottage, all unsashed; was well received by mother and 
daughter, but not by the father, who looked on him with an 
eye of suspicion. 


“« Lifted his staff, and back indignant flew 
To scathe the minstrel’s pate, and Laste him black and blue !” 


This is a specimen of the bathos—and here is another-— 


** Though many hints to make the minstrel Ludge,” 
&c. &e. 


The minstrel soon found the way to the heart of [la Moore ; 
tnd his advances were even favoured by the mother. Poor Ila, 
ever, is said to have shrunk “ from his first fond embrace.” 
2A2 
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‘* Bot when he told her of his fix'd resolve, 
That, should they not in wedlock’s ties be bound, 
He never would that loving breast involve 
In rankling crime, nor pierce it with a wound,— 
It was so generous! she no longer frown'd, 
But sighing sunk upon his manly breast. 
Sweet tender sex! with snares encompass'd round ! 
On others hang thy comforts and thy rest ! 
Child of dependence born, and failings unconfest !” 


The consequence of such meetings may easily be conjec- 
tured; and, before the minstrel took his departure, he left 
his Ila in a situation that increased her sorrow for his absence, 
At the close of this canto, the bard, (whom we really should 
take to be some testy disappointed old bachelor,) again 
indulges his splenetic humour against the fair sex. 


** At woman's schemes 
And deep-laid policy the jeer is due; 
But for resource, and courage in extremes, 
For prompt expedient, and affection true, 
Distrust her not—ev'n though her means are few, 
She will defeat the utmost_powers of man; 
In short, she never yet distinction drew 
*Twixt right and wrong, nor squeamishly began 
To calculate, or weigh, somehow to gain her plan.” 


_ Apretty character of his countrywomen this is truly! and, 
we doubt not, the ladies of Scotland will duly thank the bard 
for indulging, what he, no doubt, thinks, his wit, at theit 


te 
he third canto opens with a whimsical kind of apostrophe 
to the 


“« Child of the rosy cheek, and heaving snow-white breast.’ 


Riddle me riddle me ree, tell me what this riddle can be! 

Why it means love ; and our readers, no doubt, have heard ot 

people being mad with love, and to say the truth, our bard 
seems more than half mad with it—Exempli gratia. 


‘* OI will worship even before thy bust, 
' When my dimm‘d eye no more thy smile can see ! 
While this deserted bosom beats, it must 

Still beat in unison with hope and thee ! 

For I have wept o'er perish'd ecstocy, 
And o'er the fall of beauty’s early prime ! 

But I will dream of new delights to be, 
When moon and stars have ceas‘d their range sublime ; 
And angels sung the knell of all-consuming time. 
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Hogg’s Mador of the Moor. ° 


«“ Then speed, thou great cocval of the sun! 4)!!!" 
&c. &e. &c. 


Were we disposed to he jocular we should pronounce this to 
be truly swblime, for all must admit that no muse can take a 
lyftier flight. 

When Ha had given birth to an infant, she sent in search of 
its father— but no where was Mador of the Moor to be heard 
of, no where was he even known = At’ length, she resolves to 
goin person in. quest of her faithless lover. As she journies 
along, She meets with a mad_ hermit, who accompanies her, 
carries her babe for her, and tells her his own lamentable 
story, Which, however, is rather too mysterious for our com- 
rehension. ‘These details fill the fourth canto. 

The fyih brings Ila to the Court at Streoline, where she 
meets the Abbot of Dunfermline, who undertakes to inquire 
after her lover, and to take her some tidings of him. 


‘* Straight to the Royal Hall the Abbot went, 
Where sat the King, his dames, and nobles all ; 
Scarce did he beckon, scarce his brow he bent, 
But raised lis hand their sole regard to call, 
And thus began, while silence sway'd the hall :— 
‘ My Liege, I grieve such message bere to bring ; 
But now there waits below your palace wall 
The loveliest flower that ever graced the spring, 
That ever mounted throne, or shone in courtly ring. 


* © She bears a form of such delightful mould, 
I ween’d before me Sylvan Goddess stood, 
Such beauty these old eyes did ne’er behold ! 
—Nay, smile not dames—for, by the blessed rood, 
That I aver I pledge me to make good. 
She 's beauty’s self pourtray’d, and to her breast 
Is prest a lovely babe of playful mood. 
She has been wrong'd, betray’d, and sore oppress'd, 
And, could a heart believe !—the traitor bere is guest !” 


“* The King was wroth, and rose from off his throne, 
Look'd round for flush of guilt, then raised his hand, 
‘ By this,’ be cried, ‘ the Knight that so bath done 
Shall reparation make, or quit the land, 
I hold not light the crime, and do command 
A full relation —he who can betray 
Such beauty, with false vow, and promise bland, 
As lieve would dupe his King in treacherous way, 
The ruthless traitor s name, and her’s, good Abbot, say.’ 
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** «Thou art my generous King !" the Abbot cried, 

And heaven will bless thee for this just award ! 
This feeble arm of mine bath erst been tried, 

And for the injured has a foeman dared ; 

And should the Knight your mandate disregard,— 
‘Tis old and nerveless now, and small its power, 

But all his skill its vengeance shal] not ward— 
Beshrew his heart, but he shall rue the hour !— 
The Knight is Mador hight, the dame fair Ila Moore." 


“* As ever you saw the chambers of the west, 

When summer suns had journeyed to the main, 
Now sallow, pale, now momently oppress’d 

With crimson flush, the prelude of the rain, 

So look’d the King ; and stamp‘d and scow\'d amain, 
To stay the Abbot's speech, who deign’d no heed, 

But did, with sharpest acritude, arraign 
The low deceit, the doer of the deed, 
And lauded much the King for that he had decreed. 


«¢ ©T think I know the wight,’ the King replied, 
“* He is abash’d, and will not own it now ; 
But my adjudgment shall be ratified, ~ 
A King has vow'd, and must not break his vow.’ 
Then look’d he round, with smooth deceitful brow, 
As he the mark of conscious guilt had seen ; 
Then, with majestic air and motion slow, 
Walk'd with the Abbot forth into the green ; 
But all unknown the strain of converse them between.” 


The Abbot now hastened to Ila and led her to his own 
house, where she was arrayed “in braided silk and rich 
embroidery,” and was comforted with the hope of soon seeing 
her beloved minstrel. At length the minstrel came ; rushed 
into her arms; renewed his protestations of love ; and the 
Abbot joined them in wedlock that same evening. The 
inonek baby thus became a Prince, and Ila Moore, a Queen; 
which brings us to the 


“* ConcLusIoON. 


‘« Return, my harp, unto the Border dale, 
Thy native green hill, and thy fairy ring ; 

No more thy murmurs on the Grampian gale 
May wake the hind in covert slumbering, 
Nor must thy proud and far outstretched string 

Presume to renovate the Northern song, 
Wakening the echoes Ossian taught to sing ; 

Their sleep of ages still they must prolong, 

Ti! son inspir'd is born their native hills among. 
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*¢ Loved was the voice that woo'd from Yarrow bowers 
Thy truant flight to that entrancing clime ; 
She wean'd thy melody and tuneful powers, 
Mellow'd by custom, and matur'd by time, 
Or that the sounds and energies sublime 
That darkly dwell by cataract and steep, 
Would rouse anew thy visionary chime, 
Too long by southland breezes lull'd asleep. 
O may she well approve thy wild and wandering sweep. 


*« Should her fair hand bestow the earliest lays, 
Although proud learning lift the venom'd eye, 
Still shalt thou warble strains of otber days 
Struck by some tuneful spirit lingering nigh ; 
Till those, who long have pass’d derisive by, 
Shall list to hear thy tones when newly strang, 
' And Scottish maidens over thee shall sigh, 
When I am all un-named by human tongue, 
And thy enchanted chords by other hands are rung.” 


By the quotations which we have laid before them, our 
readers will be able to form a pretty correct estimate of the 
genius and intellectual powers of Mr. Hogg. His great error 
appears to be the substitution, in many places, of vulgar 
familiarity, for rustic simplicity; and the frequent use of terms 
unintelligible by all but Scotchmen. That he is capable of 
writing good poetry we are strongly inclined to believe from 
various passages in the book before us; but certainly there are 
many stanzas in “ Mador of the Moor” which have no pre- 
tensions to poetry. 


- — ~ ea eS TE 








Public Education; consisting of Three Tracts, reprinted from 
the Edinburgh Review; the Classical Journal; and the 
Pamphieteer ; together with the Defence of Public Schools, 
by the late Deun of Westminster. 12mo. 5s. Pp. 214. Law 
and Co. 1817. 


Tuere is scarcely any one topic that can be brought into 
discussion, that ought to excite a more lively interest than 
Public Education ;—and, unhappily, for reasons too obvious to 
require specification, there are few topics which have been 
discussed with less temperance and judgment, few that have 
called forth a greater display of interested feelings, of loose 
declamation, of tinsel sophistry, and of laboured argument, 
directed to any thing but the main points of this important 
question. Severe as this remark may appear, it is fully 
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justified by three of the four tracts of the volume now before 
us. Of the fourth, the production of the late learned and 

estimable Dean of Westminster, we have nothing to say, 
except to exempt it from the operation of that general censure 
which an attentive perusal of this book has extorted from us; 
it having been carefully reviewed by us, ou its first appearance, 
and nothing which we have since read, heard, or observed, 
having induced the smallest change in ‘the opinion which we 
then pronounced upon it. Our notice, therefore, will be con- 
fined to the articles extracted from the Edinburgh Review, 
the Classical’ Journal, and the Pamphleteer. With neither of 
the writers of these tracts do we wholly dissent. Our readers, 
however, will, probably, be surprized to hear, that our sen- 
timents are more in concurrence with the opinions of the 
Edinkurgh Reviewer, than with the remarks of either of his 
assailants. 

The thesis which the northern critic has; after his usual 

ractice, selected for his original Essay on Public Education, 
is the title-page of a book which appears to have been written 
in defence of such a system of instruction. His opening 
remarks but ill accord with the gravity of his subject, for they 
are distinguished for nothing but their pertness and flippancy. 
Our readers, however, shall judge for themselves. 
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‘* There is a set of well-dressed, prosperous gentlemen, who as- 
semble daily at Mr. Hatchard’s shop; clean, civil personages, well in 
with people in power, delighted with every existing institution, and 
almost with every existing circumstance ; and every now and then, 
one of these personages writes a little book ; and the rest praise that 
little book, expecting to be praised, in their turn, for their own live 
books: and, of these little books. thus written by these clean, civil 
personages, so expecting to be praised, the pamphlet before us appeats 
to be one.’ 


These declamatory reflections drew forth the following cas- 
tigation fiom his “ Classical” opponent. 


“« « There is a set of well-dressed gentlemen, who assemble daily at 
Mr. Hatchard’s shop!" We are told, moreover, that ‘ these per 
sonages are clean and civil ;' an observation not only conducive to 
illustrate the question, but highly worthy of such ** Swains, as 
Churchill describes one, of whom he thus deftly singeth : 





“** An apology ought to be made for such language to every ore, 


except to a writer in a Review, so remarkable for insulting person- 
alities.” 
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SAW NEY. 
«¢ Oh she was bonny ; all the Highlands round 
Was there a rival to my Maggie found: 
More precious, tho’ that precious be to ail, 
Than that rare medicine, which we brimstone call.’* 


We should imagine the author, by dwelling with so much apparent 
satisfaction on the word clean, to be newly arrived from a certain city 
renowned for cleanliness and fragrance, as it would oe difficult to step 
into any bookseller’s shop in the metropolis, without meeting ‘persons 
equaily clean and civil. 

“To proceed. ‘ These clean, civil personages are well in with 
people in power, delighted with every existing institution, &c and 
further, ‘ every now and then, one of these personages writes a little 
book, and the rest praise that little book, expecting to be praised, 
in their turn, for their own little books.” Now, I will be contented 
tobe thought such a person, and the writer of such a book ; and, 
without pausing to note the accuracy or elegance of a description, 
equally entertaining and edifying, as the criticism on the sermon of 
an illustrious scholar and divine, which began with a diatribe on his 
wig, I should think myself deficient in that civility so courteously 
attributed to me, in common with the gentlemen who frequent 
Mr. H.'s shop, if I did not, vestitulum ante ipsum primoque in limine, 
make my bow, like Beau Nash, and thus endeavour to return the 
compliment. 

“ There is a set of thriving critics, who frequently assemble at 
Mb stce .d house. These thriving critics having become what Speed 
calls € assiduous trencher-worms,’ at the tables of the great, are also 
become very clean and very civil, except to those, from whom they 
can get nothing, such as English poets and English parsons, These 
critics are well in with people, who, if they are not in power at 
present, hope tobe so soon. They, therefore, are not at this time, 
particularly delighted with any existing institu'ton, or any existing cir. 
cumstance ; but doubtless they will be so, when things are altered to 
their wish. Every now and then one of these personages writes an 
article in a certam ‘ Review,’ net so much considering what is re- 
viewed, as who; and through the same channel, transcribing only a 
title-page, and without perhaps saying a werd about the book, except 
that the author, of whom he knows nothing, is a good or Lad sort of a 

mhan,t takes an opportunity to illamine the world with specolat ions 
on important subjects, moral, political, and critical. The ‘ existing 
institutions’ with which these writers are /east delighted, are the 
institutions of English education, which they take every occasion to 
decry: and when one of them has written something very clever, 
and very severe, against these obsolete establishments, in a neat, com- 
prehensive, /ittle article, the rest praise that little article, expecting. to 


tee ee 





‘« * Charchill’s Prophecy of Famine.” 


*« + This was literaHy the case in the Review of Mr. Broapuurst 
On Education.” 
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be praised, in their turn, for their own Jitile articles. Of these 
articles, so written by these critical, and sometimes uncivi/, personages, 
the article before us appears to be one.” 


As this is a professed parody, and the author solicits for- 
giveness, we shall spare the animadversion which it appears 
to us to deserve ; and, leaving pot and kettle to settle the point 
between themselves, proceed to the more serious parts of the 
subject. The Edinburgh Critics go un to observe. 


** In arguiog avy large or general question, it is of infinite im- 
portauce to attend to the first feelings which the mention of the topic 
has a tendency to excite: andthe name of a pubiic school brings with 
it immediately the idea of brilliant classical attainments: but, upon 
the importance of these siudies, we are not now offering any opinion. 
The only points for consideration are, whether boys are put in the 
way of becoming gvod and wise men by these schools ; and whether 
they actually gather there, those attainments which it pleases man- 
kind, for the time being, to consider as valuable, and to decorate by 
the name of learning 

*€ By a public school, we mean an endowed place of education, of 
old standing, to which the sons of gentlemen resort in considerable 
numbers, and where tbey continue to reside, from eight or nine, to 
eighteen years of age. We do not give this asa definition which 
would have satisfied Porphyry or Duns-Scotus, but as one sufhciently 
accurate for our purpose. The characteristic features of these schools 
are, their antiquity, the numbers, and the ages of the young people 
who are educated atthem. We beg leave, however, to premise, that 
we have not the slightest intention of insinuating any thing to the 
disparagement of the present discipline or present rulers of these 
schools, as compared with other times and other men: we have no 
reason whatever to doubt that they are as ably governed at this, as 
they have been at any preceding period. Whatever objections we 
may have to these institutions, they are to faults, not depending upon 
present administration, but upon original construction. 

** Ata public school (for such is the system established by imme- 
morial custom,) every boy is alternately tyrant and slave. The power 
which the elder part of these communities exercises over the younger, 
is exceedingly great, very difficult to be controuled, and accompanied, 
not unfrequently, with cruelty and caprice. It is the common law of 
the place, that the young should be implicitly obedient to the eider 
boys ; and this obedience re embles more the submission of a slave to 
his master, or of a sailor to his captain, than the common and natural 
deference which would always be shown by one boy to another, a few 
years older than himself. Now, this system we cannot help consi- 
dering as an evil, because it inflicts upon boys, for two or three years 
of their lives, many painful hardships, and much unpleasant servitude. 
These sufferings might, perbaps, be of some use in military schools ; 
but, to give toa boy the habit of enduring privations to which he will 
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pever again be called upon to submit, to inure him to pains which he 
will never again feel, and to subject him to the privation of comforts, 
with which he will always in future abound, is surely not avery useful 
and valuable severity in education. It is not the life in miniature 
which he is to lead hereafter, nor does it bear any relation :o it: he 
will never again be subjected to so much irsolence and caprice ; nor 
ever, in all human probability, called upon to make so many sacrifices, 
The servile obedience which it teaches, might be useful to a menial 
domestic ; or the habits of enterprize which it encourages, prove of 
importance to a military partisan ; but we cannot see what bearjng it 
has upon the calm, regular, civil life, which the sons of gentlemen, 
destined to opulent idleness, or to any of the three learned professions, 
are destined to lead. Such a system makes many boys very miser- 
able ; and produces those bad effects upon the temper and disposition, 
which unjust suffering always does produce ; but what good it does, 
we are much at a loss to conceive. Reasonable obedience is extremely 
useful in forming the disposition. Submission to tyranny lays the 
foundation of hatred, suspicion, cunning, and a variety of odious 
passions. Weare convinced that those young people will tarn ou! to 
be the best men, who have been guarded most effectually, 1 their 
childhood, from every species of useless vexation; aud experienced, 

in the greatest degree, the blessings of a wise and rational indulgence, 
But even if these effects upon future character are not produced, still, 

four or five years in childhood make a very considerable period of 
human existence; and it is by no means a trifling cousideration 
whether they are passed happily or unhappily. ‘Lhe wretcnedness of 
school tyranny is trifling enough to a man who only contemplates it, in 
ease of body and tranquillity of mind, through the medi.m of twenty 
intervening years ; but it is quite as real, and qu.te as acute, while it 
lasts, as any of the sufferings of mature life; and the utility of these 
sufferings, or the price paid in compensation for them, should be 
clearly made out to a conscientious parent, before he consents to 
expose his children to them. 

“« This system aiso gives to the elder boys an absurd and pernicious 
opinion of their own importance, which is often wih dithculty 
effaced by a considerable commerce with the world. ‘The Aeaa of a 
public school is generally a very conceited young man, utterly ignorant 
of his own dimensions, and losing all that babit of conciliation 
towards others, and that anxiety for self-improvement, which result 
from the natural modesty of youth. Nor is this conceit very easily 
and speedily gotten rid of; we have seen (if we mistake not) public 
school importance lasting through the baf of after Ile, strutting io 
lawn, swelling in ermine, and displaying itself, both rideulously and 
offensively, in the baunts and business of bearded men ™ 


With the exception of the last sentence which partakes 
more of petulant invective, and malevoleat periness, than of 
sound criticism, or judicious reflection, we are strongly dis- 
posed to concur with the author of these remarks. We have 
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frequently made a similar objection to Public Education~ 
that, for one half of the time, or more, that a boy passes at 
one of our great public schools he is a slave, and for the 
remainder of his time, a tyrant. And certainly neither the 
life of a slave, nor that of a tyrant, is calculated to make a good 
and useful member of society. As far, then, as the influence 
of this system extends, it is certainly pernicious. It is pro- 
ductiye of no one good eflect, while its disadvantages are 
obvigus. Still we must observe that, while we admit the jus- 
tive of the inference drawn by the Reviewer, as to the pro- 
bable consequences of such a system upon the mind of youth, 
our experience supplies us with many instances in which such 
consequence has nt been produced. But let us now attend to 
his Classical opponent, who begins his attack on the passage 
quoted with some hypercritical remarks foreign from the sub- 


ject. He then professes to obviate the preliminary objections 


of the Critic. 


** Although we must necessarily keep in mind the question pro- 
posed for our examination, a few words must be said in answer to 
soine Objections of the reviewer in the outset. The first is, that ‘at 
@ public school every boy is alternately tyrant and slave.’ By the 
account of this writer, one might be Jed to suppose that the tyranny 
exercised by the seniors over the juniors at a public school, was some- 
thing like that which is exercised in a slave ship, except that the 
slaves never become the tyrants, I have heard many mammas make 
such observations, and inveigh with pathetic expressions that would 
move a heartof stone, against ‘ that villanous birch,’ with which the 
obstreperous stripling is occasionally disciplined, But that a serious 
investigator, and a ‘ learned Theban," should open his battery against 
our schools by such trite, and (to use a favourite expression) anileq 
objections, is altogether unaccountable. If such ‘ pangs and fears’ 
were really endured, is there one father who could send a beloved 
child to the same plave of mortification and misety, where he himself 
knew, from his own experience, what the poor boy was doomed to 
encounter? On the contrary, there is scarcely a father, who has 
received his own education in one of those schools, who does not 
send his son to the same school, without the least apprehension of that 
formidable train of sufferings. But even if the exaggerated statement 
Were true, it does not apply to public schools exclusively ; and the 
circumstance just mentioned is superior to a thousand arguments, 
advanced by those whose gloomy prejudices exclude the light of 
Knowledge. I shall therefore hasten to other points, leaving the dis- 
cussion of this to those who have thought religion eudangered in our 
public schools, because Ovid and Homer are introduced in the course 
of a Latin aad Greek education.” 


Never were remarks more puerile, more destitute of force ! 
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It is a miserable subterfuge to say that, because fathers 
sometimes send their sons to the same schools in which they 
have suffered hardships themselves, no such hardships exist ! 
Without inquiring into the various motives which may be sup- 
posed to influence parents in such conduct, and which, it ts 
conceived, must immediately suggest themselves to the mind 
of every parent, we must contend that it is an assertion which 
proves nothing. And, are we to be told, by this arrogant 
wrifer, that, because we insist on the existence of these hard- 
ships, because we still harbour the painful recollection of 
having endured them, we are infected with “ gloomy preju- 
dices”’ that “ exclude the light of knowledge ?”—Or are we 
to be classed with men, if any such there be, of which we 
take leave to doubt, “‘ who have thought religion endangered 
in our public schools, because Ovid and Homer are introduced 
iu the course of a Latin and Greek education?” But of this 
more preseatly ;—Iet this formidable assailant finish his arga- 
ment. 


“ We proceed to the next objection of the critic. We are gravely 
told that ‘ the system gives to the elder boys an absurd and perni- 
cious opinion of their own importance. ‘ The head of a public 
school,’ meaning the head doy, not the master, I presume, ‘ is gene- 
rally very conceited, utterly ignorant of his own dimensions; nor 1s 
this conceit very easily and sp edily gotten rid of.* We have seen, 
add these admirable judges of nature, of society, and of language, 
‘ (if we mistake not) public schoo) importauce lasting through the 
half of after life, strutting in lawn, swelling in ermine, and dis- 
playing itself, both ridiculously and offensively, in the haunts and 
business of bearded men.’ Indeed! have you seen allthis? If so, 
the description must mean to designate some particular public cha- 
racter. The Bench of Bishops, ‘if I mistake not,’ were chiefly 
educated in Public Schools: and their characters are as remote from 
this description, as light from darkness. Are a Bathurst, a Burgess, 
and a Huntingford, for instance, to be so described ?¢ 1 can indeed 
suppose that the superficial writer of this article, wrapt up in that 
conceit which is infinitely more apt to be engendered and nourished 
by a private than by a public education, might probably have met 
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“< * Gotten rid of! The swelling importance of that uncouth 
participle is equalled only by the grovelling lowness of the final pre- 
position. Is this English, is this Scotch idiom? Is this the language 
of Johnson or Gibbon, of Ferguson or Robertson ?” 

* + To these may be added the newly-appointed Bishop of Lon- 
don, educated at the same school, Winchester, and distinguished for 
modesty and learning, tor unassuming suavity of manners, and what- 
ever can adorn the scholar, the gentleman, and the Christian.” 
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some Reverend Lord or Venerable Judge, who, from a natura! dislike 
of conceit and pertness, combined wth ignorance, did not pay such 
a deference to his sapience, as he might think a writer in a certain 
Review oughi to receive. 

“* The accusation of ‘ ignorance of themselves’ against the senior 
boys of a2 school is so far trom being true, that the very reverse of the 
proposition is the truth; and indeed affords a strong argumeut io 
favour of public education, that boys so educated do kuow, and must 
know, from longer and more extensive comparison, ‘ their own di- 
mensions.’ Let them excel ever so much, they see others pressing 
close; they feel the principle for ever impelling them on, of ait» 
eporevew, Emulation is the parent of every generous and beneficial 
pursuit, and is no-where in such activity as in a Public School. That 
system of instruction has a constant tendency to annihilate the self- 
sufficiency, the egotism and conceit, which are invariably the con- 
sequence of a want of comparison. Ina small circle, where no col- 
lision can smooth the rough-edges of a peevish or an illiberal dispo- 
sition, the evils, of which the Reviewer complains, are oftener found 
than in a large society. Of this many instances will be placed in a 
strong light, when I come to the consideration of some of those 
illustrious names, which the Critic has enumerated. In the mean 
time I shall add, that, as my ‘ ipse vidi’ (if that be thought an argu- 
ment) is at least as good as his; we also have seen (if we mistake not) 
many a youth taken from a public school, by the entreaties of his 
mamma, fostered among those by whom he was never contradicted, 
learning all the meannesses of low life, with all the importance of 
assumed superiority, becoming the Tony Lumpkin of the Three Pi- 
geons, in his youth ; and in age, the sullen and solitary despot of his 
village, because he could brook no superior, disgusted his equals, and 
disdained his inferiors.* 

‘* In such schools as the critic recommends, the evils, which form 
the subject of his objections, will not be removed. Among twenty 
boys, three or four will obtain a superiority either of mind or body, 
and become what he is pleased to cal] tyrants. Even of three brothers 
in a family, the eldest will command the services of his juniors, I 
remember to have met the pupils of a small private school in their 
holyday walk. One of the seniors, finding himself warm, imposed 
the load of his coat on the back of ajunior. One of the ‘civil per- 
sonages, well in’ with the reviewer and his friends, passing by, expos- 
tulated with the former on his violation of the rule of right, and of 
the fitness of things. ‘ Ah, Sir,’ said the boy readily and coolly, ‘ in 








‘¢ * The author of this notable piece of criticism is understood 
‘if we mistake not,’ to have been himself educated at a public 
schoal ; and at Oxford: a circumstance itself stronger and much 
stronger than any thing he has advanced, against such a mode of edu- 
cation! Ten such writers would do more to discredit those seminaries, 
than ten thousand such articles !” 
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spite of levelling doctrines and jacobinical prineiples, there is no such 
thing as equality among mankind.’ ” 


Here the Reviewer's critic has attempted to ridicule the use 
of a legitiniate. expression “ gotten rid of,” for no better 
reason than because the participle, fursooth | sounds “ uncouth ” 
in his delicate and fashionable ears. Had he consulted a 
learned prelate, who was educated at a pablic school, Bishop 
Lowth, he would have been less fastidious in his objections, 
and more accurate in his corrections. When aman undertakes 
to wield the critical lash, he should take special care to be 
correct himself. Such care. has not been taken by this 
‘** classical” writer. His observations, however, on the Bench 
of Bishops, are just; and we heartily concur with him, in the 
praises which he has bestowed on the present Bishop of 
London, than whom there exists not, upon earth, a man better 
endowed with all the qualities of heart and mind which can 
adorn the episcopal character. ‘There is a primitive simplicity 
of manner, and an amiability displayed in his looks and con- 
versation, which, combined with profound learning, and the 
best principles, render him an ornament to the Bench. O! si 
sic omnes ! 

But, in his remarks on the head-boys in a public school, the 
writer is less fortunate; and his endeavours to confute the 
arguments, and to overthrow the conclusions of the critic, are 
futile and impotent. His conjecture, as to the author of the 
criticism, may be right or wrong, but it has nothing to do with 
the argument. We; too, could conjecture, and * if we mis- 
take not,” could point out a certain ddacxerce as the assailant of 
the Edinburgh reviewer. But our business is with the argu- 
ments and not with the authors. The two writers seem not to 
agree in their definition of a Public School; the “ classical” 
assailant seems to include not only every large school, but 
every College, by which he extends the signification of the 
term far beyond its ordinary use and acceptation. Whereas 
the Edinburgh reviewer limits his use of the term to its 
common acceptation. 

On the objection started by the Scottish critic to the manly 
exercises pursued by boys at Public Schools, his opponent has 
manifestly the advantage. The objection itself is frivolous and 
groundless, -and it is well repelled. 


« A third objection is made to what has been said in recom- 
mendation of Public Schools, with regard to the ‘ manly exercises,’ 
which are encouraged in them. We expected some anti-recreation 
remarks; but any thing so absurd as those before us, we really did 
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mot expect. Let the reader attend to the following admirable spe- 
cimen of reasoning : 

** «If our young lords and esquires were hereafter to wrestle 
together in public, or the gentlemen at the bar to exhibit O/ympic 
games in Hilary Term, the giory attached to these exercises at public 
schools, would be rationa] and important. Bat of what use is the 
body of an athlete, when we have good laws over our heads ? Reader, 
bave you passed through any school of rational] education; are you 
now, perhaps, in the first form in one of our celebrated places of 
instruction ; have you ever been punished for a bad exercise? Now 
then tell us, what does such a writer, obtruding himself ‘ in the 
baunts of bearded men,’ deserve? However, let us go on with this 
objection. ‘Of what importance,’ it is asked, ‘ is it in after-life, 
whether a boy can play well or ill at cricket, or row a boat, &c.?” Of 
the present glory, or of the future importance, I have never heard 
much advanced; but I have no hesitation to say that those exercises 
are both rattonal and important ; and that, for the best of all possible 
reasons, as being conducive, at this time of life, to health, to activity 
of mind as well as body. So thought Milton, so thought Locke ; 
and so thinks every man of common sense. In this point of view, 
therefore, such exercises are not only innocent, but rational and im- 
portant, as preventing that stagnation of mind, which dwindles a 
young man into a pale and plodding dolt. But the absurdity of the 
reviewer's Opinion reaches its utmost climax, when we are gravely 
informed that it is useless for a boy to play at cricket, because when 
he is aman, he can go to law. Are these’ the judges to whom our 
publications are to be submitted ? Are these to adopt the maxim of 
Publius Syrus, ‘ Judex damnatur, cum nocens absolvitur ?’ One would 
suppose that the writer conceived the son of an English nobleman or 
gentleman was to be bred upin such a manner as to be allowed to 
take no delight but in looking over a ledger, or that he was destined to 
become a sedentary lecturer or professor, with his best hat brushed, 
aud his long cravat plaited once a week ; or, as unlike as possible to 
the clean, civil gentlemen in Mr. H.’s shop, to resemble in appearance 
and physiognomy the portrait of Mr. Thomas Dilworth over a deal 
desk, never separated from a pen-knife and pounce-box.” 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The point here combated was not worthy of an observation, 
as it by no means affects ‘the main question, since the exer- 
cises condemned are common to public, and to private schools. 
The critic, in support of his position, adduces a number of 
illustrious persons distinguished for learning, for piety, for 
talents, who were educated at private schools ; while, on the 
other hand, his opponent brings forward some few names of 
distinguished persons who received their education at public 
schools, and then indulges in a strain of exultation, as if he 
had gained a signal triumph over his adversary. But that 
adversary did not produce these names, as the classic, has 
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has chosen to state, in order to prove the superiority of private 
over public schools, but merely “ to shew that great émifhence 
may be attained in any line of fame, without the aid of public 
schools.” And this they certainly do show, most s: itisfactorily. 
The censure, therefore, might have been spared, as it proves 
nothing; while the exultation is perfectly ridiculous, .We 
could, indeed, easily demonstrate the fallacy of _ the 
classic’s arguments, by turning some of his examples against 
himself. For instance, he claims Sir Isaac Newton, as the 
enlightened pupil of ; public school, and considers him 
as a decisive proof of the superierity of publi c education over 
private. But he chooses to forget—the religious principles of 
that celebrated person, which tell more against the s system for 
the excellence of which he contends, than all his attainments 
speak in its favour. We cannot enter into an examination of 
the rival candidates for fame, here exposed to public animad- 
version, because they are still living, and the task would be 
invidious, But when, speaking of Mr. Pitt, the classic 
observes, “ that the chief fault in his character, an haughty 
** reserve, would probably have been completely cured by an 
** education at a public school,” we cannot forbear to correct 
his ignorance, in the first place, for that “ haughty reserve ” 
was foreign from the character and disposition of Mr. Pitt, 
and had no existence but in the imagination of others who 
know him not; and, in the next place, we cannot but ask 
him, whether a public education has been found to cure a 
haughty reserve, in some of the ¢haracters whom he has 
adduced to prove its superiority—in a Grenville, or a Canning, 
for instance? He will scarcely venture, it is suspected, to 
answer this question in the affirmative. His coneluding 
remaiks, however, on the utility of public schools, er 
they do not affect the main points of the critic’s argument, ar 
perfectly just. 


It is not by the numbers of illustrious characters alone that their 
value is to be estimated. If I were called upon to state the chief 
advantage and excellence of Public Schools, I should say that it is 
their use in forming the secondary wit3\- men who carfy a cultivated 
taste, a liberal and ‘manly understanding, se a mild intelligence, into 
all the retired walks of life, which pervade the country and adorn th 
city; which convert the Squire Western to an Allworthy, and ie 
Parson of the Parish ‘ much bemused in beer’ to the well-informed 
clergyman, whose conversation instructs, 2nd whose intellec'ual attain- 
ments improve, the humble circle in which he is destined to move; 
and who does not disgrace his name and character, when called upon 
to mix with the most cultivated and elevated ranks of socicty. 
No. 229, Vol. 52, June, i817. Bb 
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In this point of view, Public Sehools are most important to the 
nation, and ought to receive from the State, which mer are the means 
of improving and adorning, the most substantial encouragement 
Great ‘and distinguished characters are few, and their‘ appe arance often 
accidental; but these general effects are beneficial and permanent. 
Take away this source of improvement, and the face of society is 
instantly aliered : 

‘ Ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri 
Spes Britonum,’’ 

We now turn to some of the objections started by the critic, 
which his opponent has not even attempted to answer, though 
he would fain persuade his readers that he has not left a a single 
point either unnoticed or unconfuted. And first, as to the 
unavoidable inattention to the boys, where the numbers are 
great. 

“ The most important peculiarity in the constitution of a public 
school is its numbers, which are so great, that a close inspection of 
the Master into the studies and conduct of each individual is quite 
impossibie. We must be allowed to doubt, whether such an atrange- 
ment is favourable either to literature or morals. 

** Upon this system, a boy is left almost entirely to himself, to 
impress upon his own mind, as well as he can, the distant advantages 
of knowledge, and to withstand, from his own innate resolution, the 
examples and the seductions of idleness. A firm ebaracter survives 
this brave neglect ; and very exalted talents may sometimes remedy it 
by subsequent diligence : but schools are not made for a few youths 
of pre-eminent talents, and» strong characters; such prizes can, of 
course, be drawn but by a very few parents. ‘Lhe best school is that 
which is best accommodated to the greatest variety of characters, and 
which embraces the greatest number of cases. It cannot be the 
main object of education, to render the splendid more splendid, and 
to lavish care upon those who would almost thrive without any care 
at all. A public school does this effectually ; but it commonly leaves 
the idle almost as idle, and the dul] almost as dull, as it found them, 
It disdains the tedious cultivation of those middling talents, of which 
only the great mass of human beings are possessed. When a strong 
desire of improvement exists, it is encouraged, but no pains are taken 
to inspire it. A boy is cast in among five or six hundred other boys, 
and is left to form his own character ; if his love of knowledge sur- 
vives this severe trial, it, in general, carries him very far: and, upon 
the same principle, a savage, who grows up to manhood, is, in genera 
well made, and free from all bodily defects ; not because the severities 
of such a state are favourable to animal life, but because they are so 
much the reverse, that none but the strongest can survive them. A 
few boys are incorrigibly saci and a few incorrigibly eager for know- 
ledge : but the great mass are in a state of doubt and fluctuation ; 
and they come to school for the express purpose, not of being left, to 
themselves, for that could be done any where, but that their wavering 
tastes and propensities should be decided by the intervention of a 
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master. Ina forest, or public school for oaks and elms, the trees are 
t ’ 1 . 
lett to themselves; the strong plants live, and the weak ones die; the 


towering oak that remains isadmired; the saplings that perish around 


it, are cast into the famesand for often. But it is not surely tothe 
vegetable struggle of a forest, or the hasty glance of a forester, that a 
botanist would commit a favourite plant : be would naturally seek for 
it a situation of less hazard; and a cultivator, whose limited occu- 
pations would enable him to give to it a reasonable share of his time 
and attention. The very meaning of education seems to us to be, 
that the old should teach the young, and the wise direct the weak ; 
that a man who professes to instruct, should get among his pupils, 
study their characters, gain their affections, and form their inclinations 
and aversions. In a public school, the numbers render this impossible ; 
it is impossible that sufficient time should be found for this useful and 
affectionate interference. Buoys, therefore, are left to their own crude 
conceptions, and ill-formed propensities ; and this negiect is called a 
spirited and manly education.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 











MISCELLANIES. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


(Concluded from p. 271.) 

More than a century has elapsed since Steele expressed his wonder 
** that men should be malecontents in the only nation which suffers 
professed enemies to breathe in open air ;’’ and he observed, that the 
Newspapers were as pernicious to weak heads in England, as ever 
books of chivalry had been in Spain : would that the madness which 
they engender was as harmless in its kind! What would he have 
said, had he seen the fearful humour of these distempered times, 
when men, *‘ who, of all styles, most affect and strive to imitate 
Aretine’s,” are continually addressing the worst passions of the worst 
part of the community for the purpose ot bringing the worst of all 
imaginable calamities upon their country ? 

Among the infirmities to which a state is liable, Hobbes reckons 
the agitations produced “ by preteiiders to political prudence, who 
though bred for the most part in the iees of the people, yet animated 
by false doctrines, are perpetually meddling wiih the fundamental 
Jaws tothe melestation of the commonwealth, like the little worms 
which physicians call ascarides,’—an odd but congruent similitude ! 
Of publications similar to the venomous diatribes which these men 
sent abroad, Mr. Burke has truly said that—‘** if we estimated the 
danger by the value of the writings, it would be little worthy of our 
attention : contemptible these writings are in every respect. But 
they are not the cause; they are ihe disgusting symptoms of a 
frightful distemper. They are not otherwise of consequence than as 
they sbew the evil habit of the bodies from whence they come. dn 
Bb 2 
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that light the meanest of them is a serious thing. If, however, he 
adds, ‘‘ I should undet-rate them, and if the truth is that they are 
not tbe result but the cause of the disorder, surely those who circu- 
late operative poisons are to be censured, watched, and, if possible, 
repressed.” ‘This great statesman has cautioned us also against 
despising the leaders of factious societies as being too wild to succeed 
in their undertakings. ‘ Supposing them wild and absurd,” he says, 
** is there no danger but from wise and reflecting men? Perhaps the 
greatest mischiets that have happened in the world have happened 
from persons as wild as those we think the wildest. Jn truth they are 
the fittest beginners of all great changes.” 

This also should be remembered, that men of real talents, when 
those talents are erroneously or wickedly directed, prepare the way for 
men of no talentss but of intrepid guilt, and more intrepid igno- 
yance. Marat and Hebert followed in the train of Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; and Mr. Examiner Hunt does but blow the trumpet to 
usher in Mr. Orator Hunt in his tandem, with the tri-colour flag 
before him, and bis servant in livery behind. 

We ere assured that many “ intelligent men,”—by which term is 
meant persons who can see farther than others into a mill-stone--- 
believe that the late attempt at insurrection was planned and directed 
by Ministers. In what manner they explain this curious plot has not 
been clearly stated ; whether Lord Sidmouth hired persons to shoot at 
the Lord Mayor in order to revenge himself upon that magistrate for 
having ridden in triumph through the streets of Westminster ; or 
whether, as appears more probable from the subsequent proceedings 
and correspondence between them, the Lord Mayor has acted in 
collusion with Lord Sidmouth, and agreed to be shot at.---Upon this 
politic speculation, the hand-bills which instructed the mob to break 
open the gunsmiths’ shops were printed and circulated by order of 
Government, and young Watson is no doubt at this time concealed 
in the Secretary of State’s Office. In sad and sober truth such 
absurdities are gravely advanced,---and no absurdities are too gross 
to be believed by men who are thoroughly possessed with the spirit of 
faction. 

Is it then our opinion that there was a plap for overthrowing the 
Government by force? It might suffice to reply that those who ordered 
the flags, that those who circulated the hand-bills, that those who 
went to the meeting provided with arms, and they who broke open 
the gunsmiths’ shops in order to seize arms, as the hand-bills 
directed---acted as if they thought so, and as if there was. This we 
infer--- 


‘* That many things having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously ; 
As many arrows loosed several ways 

Fly to one mark : 

As many several ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresh streams run in one self sea ; 
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As many lines close in the dial’s centre ; 
So may a thousand actions once afoot 
End in one purpose.” 

The circumstances which render the multitude more dangerous and 
more apt instruments for madmen and villaias to work with than they 
ever were in other ages, have been indicated in this Journal on more 
than one occasion. We are treading upon gunpowder, and if we 
suffer the insane or the desperate to scatter fire-brands, it will be but 
a miserable consolation to know that the explosion by which we 
perish, will bury them also in the ruin which they produce, It would 
be a perilous inference, that because the design of overthrowing the 
British Government would be to the last degree extravagant as well 
as wicked, therefore no such design can have been formed. Men who 
are under the influence either ot political or religious fanaticism, are 
not to be deterred from their purpose either by reason or remorse. 
What could be more absurd, and at the same time more a‘rocious, than 
the Gunpowder Plot ? There were Papists in that day who spoke of 
it, some as ofan accident, others as an extravagance of juvenile zeal, 
others as a ministerial plot, just as the anarchists reason at present. 
But the history of that conspiracy is authenticated beyond all future 
controversy ; the mine was made ready, and the train was laid. We 
had an able and vigilant administration — England has never produced 
greater statesmen ‘than those who directed ber counsels at that time, 
and yet when the intended victims were preserved, it was by the 
providence of God, for the vigilance of man had been effectually 
eluded. 

Are we then actually in danger of rebellion and revolution ? What 
says the Bishopsgate statesmen to this quest ion? They tell us that 
Englishmen are accustomed to dismiss and chastise olnoxious kings 
and counsellors ; ; whether they conceive the Prince Regent and his 
counsellurs to be in this pred:cament may be readily understood from 
the whole tenour of their resolutions; and they claim, demand, and 
insist upon such a reform as may seem good to the sages of Bishops- 
gate ward who moved and voted them. What says Mr. Coates of 
Farringdon-without and the gin-shop? Mr. Coates informs us that 
corruption will not dare refuse, or policy misunderstand the prayers 
aud wishes of an united people. What say the statesmen of Crip- 
plegate-without ?—they declare that Parliamentary Refogm is the 
only means éo prevent anarchy and civil war. A speaker at one of 
the Westminster meetings said, he trusted “ that under the guidance 
of Lord Cochrane, they would not scruple, if the load of taxation was 
still continued, to imitate the example of Hampden, and refuse to pay 
it :""---and this speech, it is added, was received with loud applauses, 
It is not for a court of criticism to take cognizance of such language 
as this, nor for us to say to what penal statute the men who have 
uttered it have made themselves amenable. Yet it was by mere ac- 
cident that the Lord Mayor, who presided at one of these meetings, 
did not sanction its language in person as well as by deputy: and he 
with the Aldermen and Commons of the city of London in Common 
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Council assembled, asserted in that address which called ferth so 
well deserved and dignified a reproof from the Prince-- that nothing 
but reform could allay the irritated feelings of th e people :---* the 
corrupt and inadequate state of the represeutation” being, they said, 
the cause of all these evils ;---al].---the war.---the progress of mapu- 
factures abroad,---the fluctuations of fashions at home,---and the an- 
Kindly season which has been exp 
of the representation has occasioned 
Let us bere transcribe an opposite tale to v e have before al- 
luded,---it was related by Bishop Latimer in t st sermon which 
he preaclied before Edward VI. Ap assertion as A Voi cal as that the 
state of the repiesentation has been the cause of the late war and 
the present embarrassments in trade, had been made against this 
father of the English Church. ‘' Here now,” said he, ‘ : remem- 
ber an argument “of Master More’s which be bringeth in a book that 
he made against Bilney ; and bere by the way | will tell you a me ry 
toy. Master More was once sent in commission into Kent, to try out 
(if it might be) what was the cause of Goodwinesands, and the shelfs 
that stopt up Sandwich-haven, Thither cometh Master More and 
calleth the country before him, such as were thought to be men of 
experience, and men that could of like) hood best certify him of that 
matter concerning the stoppage of Sandwhich haven. Among others 
came in afore him anold man with a white bead, and one that was 
thought to be little less than an hundred years old. When Master 
More saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear bim say his 
mind in this matter, for being so old a man it was hkely that he knew 
most of any man in that presence and anaie So Master More 
called this old : aged man unto him and said, ‘‘ Father,” said he, 
** tell me if ye can, what is the cause of this great arising of the sands 
and shelves here about this haven, the which stop it up that no sbips 
can atrive here? Ye are the eldest man that I can espy in all this 
company, so that ifany man can tell any cause of it, ye of likelihood ean 
say most in it, orat least wise more than any other man hereassembled.’ 
‘ Yea forsooth, good master, (quod this old man,) for I am well nigh 
an hundred yea t “ol: 1, and no man herein this company any thing near 
unto mine age.” “ Well then, (quod Master More,) bow say you in 
this matter ? What think ye to the cause of these shelves and flats that 
stop up Sandwich-haven?’ ‘* Forsooth, sir,” quoth he, ‘‘ I am an 
old man. I think that Tenterton steeple is the cause of Goodwin- 
sands. For I am an old man, sir,” (quod he,) and I may re- 
member the building of Tenterton steeple; and I may remember 
when there was no steeple at all there. And before that Tenterton 
steeple was in building, there was no manner of speaking of any flats 
or sands that stopt the haven, and therefore I think that Tenterton 
steeple is the cause of the destroying and decaying of Sandwich haven.” 
How often in private and in public transactions may this anecdote 
be recollected ! Just so the corrupt state of the British Parliament has 
occasioned the events of the last six and twenty years, and produced 
the distress in Spitalfields, Birmingham, Staffordshire and wherever 
else it exists. Whodoes not see that when the French abolished 
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monarchy and the christian religion, expelled their nobles, persecuted 
their priests, murdered their king and queen, guillotined more than 
18,000 of their countrymen, and invited the people of othe: countries 
to follow their example, by promising to support them in the 
attempt---Who dues not see that all this proceeded from the corrupt 
state of the British Parliament! This also is the secret clue to 
Buonaparte’s policy,---the cause causative of all his measures. If he 
went to war with Mr. Addington’s administration and refused peace 
from Mr. Fox’s,---it was in consequence of the state of representation 
in England. He detained the British travellers, he proscribed our 
manufactures, he enslaved the Dutch, he oppressed the Germans, he 
plundered the Portuguese, he massacred the Spaniards, he aspired 
openly and avowedly at universal empire, he spread havoc and misery 
from Lisbon to Moscow, and from the Elbe to the Adriatic, because--- 
‘it has been offered to be proved that the great body of the people of 
England are excluded from all share in the election of members,”’--- 
The men who ascribe the war and all its consequences to the corrupt 
state of Parliament, should take their text from Rousseau, and say as 
he did, when advancing an opinion not more absurd and destitute of 
truth, “ let us begin by throwing all the facts aside, for they do not at 
alk concern the question.” 

All the reasoners, or rather the no-reasoners in favour of parlia- 
mentary reform, proceed upon the beliet of Mr. Dunning’s or 
Mr. Burke's famous motion, that the influence of the crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. Whether that 
position was trae when the motion was made and carried, might with 
great justice be controverted. That it had ceased to be so at the 
beginning of the French revolution in Mr. Burke’s judgment, we 
know; he himself having recorded his opinion in works. which will 
endure as tong as the language in which they are written; and the 
converse of that proposition is now distinctly and decidedly to be 
maintained. The three possible forms of government, each of which 
when existing simply, is liable to great abuses, and naturally tends 
towards them, have been in this country, and only in this country, 
blended in one harmonious system, alike conducive to the safety, 
welfare, and happiness of all. That safety, welfare, and happiness 
depends upon the equipoise of the three component powers, and is 
endangered when any one begins to preponderate. At present it 
is the influence of the democracy which has increased, is increasing, 
and onght to be diminished. Whatever additional influence the crown 
has obtained by the increased establishments whieh the circumstances 
of the age have rendered necessary, is but as a feather in the scale, 
compared to the weight which the popular branch of the constitution 
has acquired by the publication of the parliamentary debates, 

But what is meant by Parliamentary Reform ? Whenever this ques- 
tion has been propounded among the reformists at their meetings, it 
has operated like the apple of discord- -the confusion of Babel has 
been renewed,---with this difference, that the modern castle-builders 
are confounded in their understandings and not in their speech. One 
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is for triennial parliaments, another for annual ; and one, more simple 
than honest, proposes to petition for triennial only asa step toward 
obtaining annual. One will have a qualification for voters, another 
demands universal suffrage. Mr. Orator Hunt proposes voting by 
ballot, and one of the Pe nny Orators says, that if Magna Charta were 
made the bulwark of a General Reform, the country w ‘ould be speedily 
relieved. He knows as much about Magna Charta as about bu) warks, 
---and as much about the philosopher's stone as of either. They talk 
of restoring the constitution ;---what constitution? Every one must 
have seen a print of the mill for grinding old women young ;---these 
State-menders might as reasonably take poor old Major Cartwright to 
a mill, and expect to see him come out as green in years as he is in 
judgment, as think that any country can go back to its former state. 
There are things which are not possible even by miracle. But if the 
impossible miracle were conceded, at what age would the restorers 
have their renovated constitution ? Would they prefer that of the 
Norman kings, or of the Plantagenets with all its feudal grievances ? 
Or the golden days of Elizabeth, when parliament trembled as the 
Virago asserted bee prerogative ? Or would they have it as under James 
I. when the Commons “ did on their hearts’ knees agnize,” his con- 
descension in making his royal pleasure known ? Or as under William 
the Deliverer, and bis successor Queen Anne, with al] the corruption 
and treason which arrested Marlborough’s victories, and betrayed 
Eurcpe at Utrecht ? Or would they accept it as it was even at the 
commencement of the present reign, when the debates were published 
in a mutilated and fictitious form, confessedly by sufferance ? The 
multitude being ignorant are at all times easily deceived, and therefore 
sin through simplicity. But if any man who possessed the slightest 
knowledge of English history, asserts that the people of England, at 
any former time} possessed so much influence as during the present 
reign, and more especially during the last twenty years, he asseits 
what is grossly and palpably false, and what he himself must know 
to be so. 

The British constitution is not the creature of theory. It is not as a 
garment which we can deliver over to the tailors to cut and slash 
at pleasure, lengthen it or curtail, embroider it or to strip off ali the 
trimmings, and which we can at any moment cast aside for something 
in a newer fashion. It is the skin of the body politic i in which is the 
form and the beauty and the life,---or rather it is the life itself, Our 
constitution has arisen out of our habits and necessities, it has grown 
with our growth, and been gradually modified by the changes through 
which society is always passing in its progress. Under it we are free 
as our own thoughts ; second to no people in arts, arms and enterprize; 
during prosperous times exceeding all in prosperity, and in this season 
of contingent, partial and temporary distress suffering less than any 
others, abounding in resources, abounding in charity, in knowledge, in 
piety, and in virtue. The constitution is our Ark of the Covenant ; woe 
to the sacrilegious hand that would profane it,---and woe be to us if we 
suffer the profanation! Our enly danger arises from the abuse of 
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freedom, and the supimeness with which that abuse is tolerated by 
those whose first duty it is to see that no evil befall the commonwealth, 
Accusations are heaped upon them with as little sense as truth, and 
as little moderation and decency as either; let them, however, take 
heed lest posterity have bitter reasons for ratifying the charge of im- 
becility, which it will have, if they do not take effectual means for 
silencing those demagogues, who are exciting the people to rebellion. 
Insects, that only. ‘stink and sting,” may safely be despised,---but 
when the termites are making their regular approaches, it is no time 
to sitidle; they must be defeated by efficacious measures, or the 
fabric which they attack will fall. 

But it has been offered to be proved at the bar of the House of 
Commons “ that the great body of the people are excluded from all 
share in the election of members, and that the majority of that 
House are returned by the proprietors of rotten-boroughs, the influ- 
ence of the Treasury, anda few powerful families." This has been 
said by all the reformers since Mr. Grey presented his memorable 
petition, and the Lord Mayor, with the Aldermen and Commons of 
his party, have repeated it in their addresses to the Prince Regent. 
Supposing that the assertion had been proved, instead of ‘‘ offered to 
be proved’’—does the Lord Mayor—or would the Lord Mayor's fool, 
if that ancieut officer were stilla part of the city establishment, supe 
pose that in a country like this it would be possible to deprive wealth 
and power of its influence, if it were desirable ? or desirable, if it 
were possible? That the great land-holders have great influence is 
certain, that any practical evil arises from it isnotso obvious. The 
great borough-interesis have been as often on the side of opposition as 
with the government ; Sir Francis Burdett even makes ase of this 
notorious fact as au argument for reform, and talks of the strength 
which the crown would derive from diminishing the power of the 
aristocracy. But that influence bas veen greatly diminished in the 
natural course of things’ A great division of landed property has 
been a necessary consequence from the increase of commercial 
wealth. Large estates produced much more when sold in_ portions 
than in the whole, and many have been divided in this way, owing 
to the high price which land bore daring the war, more especially in 
the manufacturing and thickly-peopled counties Thus the number 
of voters has increased, and the influence of the great land owners 
hasin an equal degree been jessened. In Norfolk, for instance, 
thongh chiefly an agricultural coantry, the voters have been nearly 
doubled: im Yorkshire they have more than doubled ; and in Lan- 
cashire the increase has been more than three-fold. This is men- 
tioned not for the purpose of laying any stress uponit, but to shew 
that such a change is going on ; aud that in more ways than one the 
wealth of the country lessens the power of the landed interest. It 
ought thus to do: and that purchase of seats, which is complained of 
as the most scandalous abuse in pagliament, is one means whereby it 
effects this desirable object. : 

If the reformers will shew in any age of history, and io any part 
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of the world, or in thiscountry at any former time, a body of repre- 


sentatives better constituted than the British House of Commons— 
ainong whom more individual worth and integrity can be found, and 
more collected wisdom; or who have more truly represented the 
complicated and various interests of the communiiy, and more tho- 
roughly understood them, then iudeed it may be yielded that an altera- 
tion would be expedient, if such an alteration were likely to pro- 
duce anamendment. But in astate of society so infinitely compli- 
cated as that wherein we exist, where so many different interests are 
to be represented, and such various knowledge is required in the 
collected body, no system of representation could be more suitable 
than that which circamstances have gradually and insensibly esta- 
biished Of the revolutionist, secret or avowed, a venturer or fana- 
tic, knave or dupe, (for there are of all kinds,) we shall say nothing 
here, but address ourselves to the well meaning reformer, who bas no 
intention farther than what he openly professes---What alteration 
wouid he propese in our county elections---io begin with these as 
being of the most apparent importance. He wouls neither alter t! : 
basis nor the superstructure; the means nor the end. He woulc 
desire, perhaps, to improve the manner of election, to extend be 
qualification for voters in some respects, aud limit it in others---things 
which might be desirable, if in reality they were not very unimpor- 
tant. It might be well that copyhold estates, as is frequently pro- 
posed, should confer the same right as freeholds ; that the qualifica- 
tion should be raised from forty shillings to as many pounds, or at 
least to half as many; and that persons leasing lands to a certain 
amount, or assessed in direct taxes to a given sum, shou!d be entitled 
to vote. It might be well also if the voies were take win the respec- 
tive parishes. Nothing isso easy as to propose slight alterations of this 
kind ; and in times cf private tranquiliity, when they are not demand- 
ed with insults and menaces of civil war, it is exceedingly probable 
that such things may be taken into consideration among the numerous 
plans for promoting the public good, in which Parliament, by means 
of its committees, is continually employed. They migh: be conceded 
for the sake of those who fancy them of importance. ‘lhe represen- 
tatives would still be what they are, and what they ought to be---men 
of large landed property, whose families are as old in the country as 
the oaks upon their estates, having hereditary claims to the confidence 
of their constituents,---in a word, true English gentlemen, well 
acquainted with loca] interests, liable to erro’ like other men, but 
above all suspicion of sinister motives; perfectly independent, and, 
unless they are stricken with fatuity, sincerely attached to the existing 
institutions of their country. Such are the men whom the counties 
must always return upon any plan of representation: unless the fran- 
tic scheme of universal suffrage were adopted,which would inevitably 
and immediately lead to universal anarchy. 

As men of family and large estates are the natural representatives 
of the counties, so are the great towns, with equal fitness, represented 
by men of eminence in the commercial world, or persons distinguished 
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fur ability in the senate, or for their services in the fleets and armies of 
their country; the first class well Known on the spot, aid therefore 
possessing that local influence which wealth and respectability properly 
confer--<the two latter standing upon the high ground of bonourable 
popularity. When county e.ections are contested, iis usually, as tar 


as the great body of the freeholders are conceined, less a struggle 


t 
between parties than bet w een fina ies, the colours of thec yndidules 


serve assuthcient distinction, and cause enough for as hearty an ani- 
mosity while it lasts as that between Moor and Ciiristian, or Portus 
gaese aud Jew. Uunbounded licence is given io libels in woich truth 
and decorum are disregarded on both sides, and there is a plentifal 
expenditure of ale, ribbands, and small wit. But iu those large towns, 
where elections, strictly speaking, are popular, the fever is of a more 
malignant type. Here the contest is between parties, and is frequently 
carried on in a manner not unlike those private wars which are some- 
times waged in Loudon on successive Sundays, between the county of 
Cork men and the county of Tipperary men, or other tribes of ibe 
same nation, till heads and shillelahs enough have been broken on 
both sides to satisfy the point of honour, or tli peace is concluded 
under the mediation of the constables and the mayistrates. These 
elections ate more passionate and infiutteiy more corrupt than those 
for the counties---in proportion as influence has jess power, direct 
bribery bas more; nor is there an imaginable device by which it can 
be performed, nor an imaginable furm of deceit and perjury which is 
not put ia practice. ‘In one of the largest cities of England, the 
man who marries a freeman'’s daughter becomes free in right ot bis 
wife. When that city was contested, it was a common thing for one 
woman to marry half a dozen men during the election. The parties 
adjourned from the church to the church-yard, shook hands across a 
grave, and pronounced a su:nmary form of divoice, by saying “ now 
death do us part ;"" away went the man to give his vote, and the wo- 
man remained in readiness to confer the same privilege in different 
parishes upon as inany more husbands as the Committee thought it 
prudent to provide ;---receiving her fee foreach. In that same city, 
before the act which limited the duraiion of elections, (a measure of 
real reform,) we remember a contest which continued fur more than 
six weeks, and not a day passed without bludgeon work in the streets, 
But the ferocious spirit of a mob election has never been manifesied 
so strongly in any other place as at Nottingham; and it has been 
asserted that the present state of that city, so ruinous to itself, and 
so inexpressibly disgraceful to the country, is attributable in no slight 
degree, to the manner in which the excesses and outrages of party 
spirit have been tolerated, and even encouraged at such times. 

It is exceedingly proper that the mode of election should be purely 
popular in some places, and that the populace and the ulira-liberty 
men should return such representatives as Wilkes and Sir Francis 
Burdett, or even Paul, if they will degrade themselves so far :-—re- 
membering what Lord Cochrane has been, we will speak of what he 
is in no other terms than those of undissembled compassion and 
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regret. As for Mr. Orator Hunt, there is no likelihood that any 
place should retarn such a representative—unless Garratt were char 
tered to chuse a member as well as a mayor. It is not undesirable, 
su. crdinary times, that we should hear exaggerated notions of liberty 
from men of ready language and warm héads, and in perilous seasons 
the gallery may always be cleared when harangues are made for the 


manifest purpose of circulating sedition through the country and in- 


' 
He 


flaming discontent. But there is quite enough of this mixture in the 
House. 

Money and faction bear about an equal share in great popular 
elections ; it is in-the small open boroughs where bribery and corrap- 
tion have full play ; where guineas, during the golden age, were served 
out of a punch-bow!]; and where the voters paid their apothecaries’ 
bill according to received custom after an election, from the thirty 
pounds which were the price of a vote. The law has provided pains 
and penalties against such practices; and why should government be 
reproached witha * corruption which exists wholly and exclusively 


Mr. 


among the people themselves? It is a transaction between 


Goldwortliy the giver, and Mr. Freeman Bull the taker, of whom the 
former may be a staunch w hig, and the latter a staunch patriot and 
bonest Englishman, though the one is ready to pay thirty pounds for a 
vote, and the other tosell it at that price; and Mr. Goldworthy is 
just as likely to be found in the Jist of the oppositign, or of the re- 
formers, as of the ministerial members. There are indeed very few 
who sanction the silly question of Reform ; but few as they are the 


nember wouid be lessened, if those among them who have come into 
Pariiament by means which that question attempts to stigmatize, 
were to abstain from voting upon it. Undoubtedly such practices 
are scandalous, as being legally and therefore morally wrony ; but it 
is. false that any evil to the | egislature : arises from them. When Mr. 
Curwen brought in his bill for more effectua uly preventing them, his 
main argument was that the bill would introduce a larger proportion 
of the landed interest into the House: that it would be an advaniage 
to exclude ail otber influence from elections, except that of govern- 
ment, will not be admitted by the other branches of the community, 
A laudable and useful ambition leads into Parliament the opulent 
merchant and manufacturer ; the lawyer high in his profession ; ‘the 
man who has returned with affluence from “the East or West Indies, 
and is conversant wiih the customs, wants, and interests of our con- 
qvests and colonies; the military and naval officer, who in the course 
of their services have acquired a competen knowledge of affairs upon 
which the legislature must often be employed, It is for the advan- 
tage of the republic also that from a like ambition, men liberally 
educated, but more richly endowed with the gifts of nature than of 
for.uoe, should sometimes prefer the service of the state to that of 
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* As far as any good can be derived from counteracting false and 
pernicious ny es by exposing them, it could not be done bettes 


than by circulating Mr. Windham s masterly speech upon this subject. 
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the army or navy, or of the three professions, as an honourable path 

to distinction. These persons possess no landed or local interest ; 
they owe their seats therefore to some one into whose hands such in- 
terests through the changes of time and circumstances have devolved, 

and with whom they coincide in political opinions. Agreeing thas 
upon the general principle, it is not likely that any difference should 
arise upon a great question ; if it should the member vacates his seat 5 
and whether he who accepts a seat upon this implied condition, be not 
as unshackled, as independent, as conscigntious, and as honourable a 
member, as the man who keeps away from the discussion of a ques- 
tion upon which his own opinion differs from that of the populace 
whose favour hé courts, is a question which a child may answer. 
Others there are who have made a direct purchase of their seats, and 
these may thus far be said to be the most independent men in 
the House, as the mob-representatives are undoubtedly the least so. 
In one or other of these ways the House obtains some of it« most 
useful, most distinguished, and most a members, 

The Ultra Whig s differ widely in the means of reform which they 
propose, the object however in which they generally agree, is that of 
rendering all elections popular. The principle that the representa- 
tive must obey the instructions of his constituents, which many of the 
reformers profess, would follow as a necessary consequence; and the 
moment that principle is established, ‘* chaos is come again,” anarchy 
begins, or more truly an ochlocracy, a mob-government, which is as 
much worse than anarchy as the vilest ruffians of a civilized country 
are more wicked than rude savages. 

But supposing it were possible to avoid “ the great and broad bot- 
tomless ocean-sea full of evils,” which popular reform would let in 
upon us, what is the good which it is expected to produce ? what are 
the proposed advantages for which we are to hazard the blessings we 
possess ? First in the list the Common Council reckon the abolition of 
‘** all useless places, pensions and sinecures.” Supposing the whole 
abolished, to what might the public relief, or in other words, the di- 
minution of taxes, amount ? not to a yearly tax of twopence-halfpenny 
a head upon the population! So groundless and so senseless is the 
clamour which would take away from the sovereign the power of 
reward, and from the government that of paying the public services, 
And the consequence would be, that every person who was not bora 
to a jarge estate, would be excluded from political life, and the go- 
vernment must fall exclusively into the hands of the rich. These 
things may sometimes be usworthily bestowed, and some of them 
may be unreasonably great, though be it remembered that those which 
are so (the tellerships) expire with the lives of the present holders, 
But their existence is ind lispensable to the very frame of government. 
Those persons who tell the credulous and deluded people that taxes 
are lev ied for the good of administration, and who represent our states- 
men as living and fattening upon the public spoil, must either be 
grossly ignorant, or wicked enough to. employ arguments which they 
know to be false, The emoluments of office almost in every depart- 
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ment of the state, and especially in all the highest, are notori 

Mr. Pitt, 
who was no gambler, no prodigal, and too much a man of business 
to have eapeu-ive habits of any kind, died in debt, and the nation dis- 
charged his debts, not less as a mark of respect, than as an act of 
justice. Bat asit is impossible from the emoluments of office to make 
a provision for retirement, po man of talents, who is not likewise a 


mau of furtune, could afford to accept of office, unless some reasonable 
chame (and it is no more than a chance) of permatent provision were 
he'd out ; and this is done in the cheapest manner by the existence of 
sinecures. Mr. Perceval, for instance, could not have abandoned his 


profession to take that port in political affairs which has secured for 
him so high a place in the affections of his countrymen, and in the 
history of his country, if a sinecute had not been given him to indem- 
nify him in case he should be driven from office,—an event which 
might so probably have occurred :n_ the struggle of parties. In this 
instance there was au immediate possession ; but in general the pros- 
pect of succeeding to one when it may become vacant suffices; and 
ia no other way could men of talents be tem; téd so frugally into the 
service of the state. Whether it would be av improvement upon the 
goverument to bave it administered only by the rich, is a question 
which needs no discussion. 

* A delusive paper currency,” is enumerated by the Lord Mayor 
and Common Council, in their unforiunaie petition, as one cause of 
our “ grievances.” What! isthe ghost of Bullion abroad? buried 
as it was ‘ full fathom five” beneath seams of forgotten d_squisitions, 
colder and heavier than any marble monument, what conjuror hath 
raised it from the grave? No fitter person could be calied upon to lay 

of Lincoln, who could talk Greek to it if 
necessary. He truly tells us, that the difficulty does not consist in 
there being /oo much, but too little money ; that the sudden substrac- 
tion of so mach piper currency has been a direct and obvious cause 
of the stagnation of industry ; and he recommends an increase of the 
circulating aedium toa great amount, as the first measure necessary 
for meeting the exigency of the times. 

The main objects then which it is proposed to effect by Parliamen- 
tary Reform are these: the abolition either of all influence in elections, 
(which is jast as possible as it would be to abolish the east wind, or 
annul the law of gravitation by act of parliament ;) or of all monied 
influence, (which woald take away all counterpoise from the landed 
interest in the legislature ;) the abolition of pensions and sinecures, 
whereby every man who is not born to a large fortune would be exclu- 
ded from state affairs, and the government must necessarily become an 
oligarchy of the rich; and a further substraction of currency, (too 
much having already been substracted.) As far as a Reform in Par- 
liament could effect any of these objects, (supposing it were possible 
that it should stop here,) it would aggravate every ill which it pre- 
tends to cure; and instead of relieving the distress of any one branch 


of the community, bring infinite distress upon all. How indeed is it 
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ible that it could relieve them? Could it increase the consump- 
ron, and thereby set the toundries at work, and g.ve activity to 

the coilieries ? Could it compel the continental nations to purcl 
mote of oul goods, and encourage English manulacturers white then 
wn re starving? If experience has failed to teach our manulacturers 


yas ’ ' ! =. : 
le ruinous foily of making the supply exceed the Ge- 


rchants 
mand, and glutting those markets where they have no conpetiti 
would a Reform in Parliament make them wiser ? Could it repair the 
ruin which has been extended over the whole continent by Buona- 
partes frantic tyranny, and enable those customers w ho now ate in 
want of necessaries themselves to purchase from us those superfluities 
wherein, in better days, they were accustomed to indulge ? Can it re- 
pulate the seasons, and ensure the growth of corn ?— when we know 
(0 our cost how utterly unable it is to regulate even its price ! 

But tie petitioners tell us that a Reform in Parlitment will calm 
the apprehensions of the people, and allay their irritated feelings ! 
‘J heir apprehensions ! Of what are they apprehensive ? Are their li- 
berties threatened? Is Parliament, then, about to be suspended or 
disused, and ship-money levied by virtue of the prerogative ? Do they 
apprehend that arbitrary power is to be established by ‘* that base 
engine of our profligate statesmen. the standing army,” and ihe bayo- 
nets of the Hanoverians? Or do they apprehend that there is a 
'esign to bring back popery, and that the beautiful works of art with 
which England has recently been enriched, not from the plunder, 
but by the gratitude of Italy, may prove to be saints in disguise, to be 
1 each upon his altar as soon as the plot is perfect! Of this 
lanoger, at least, the Ultra Whigs stand in no fear. Of what then are 

i which the Caledonian 
Oracle has happily already uttered a response. That high and vera- 
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cious authority affirms that there exists among us “ a servile tiibe” 
umposed of * enemies of liberty,” ‘* cold-blooded sycophants of a 


court,” ‘* yalear politicians,” ‘‘ impostors,’ and persons of ‘* ex. 
rar | ; | 

lof whom the said Oracle designates by the apt 

and convenient name of Quietists, because they assert that the British 


faith,” a 
yple are at this time living under a free government, and that their 
freedom is in neo danger, ao opinion which, if it coutinues, to use the 
very oracular word, ‘* bids fair to naluralize among us even now the 
worst aluses of foreign despotisms.” Indeed! We have heard of 
nothing so alarming since the conspiracy between Dr. Bell aud the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was revealed from the same infallible 
shrine. Yes, the Oracle tells us that it is our duty to keep alivea 
jealousy of royal encroachments :—that ‘* confidence” tn our rulers is 
as foolish as it is unworthy of a free people. ‘* We may rest assured,” 
it says, ** that a sovereign will be too apt. to exchange his duty ‘for the 
very easiest and basest of employments—the sacrifice of all a nation’s 
interests to his own.” It tells us that we have seen the Crown 
** calling upon Parliament to support the expences of the war, and 
withdrawing from Parliamentary control and from all participation, 
the whole profits of the victory.” It says, ‘* this servile tribe (the 
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In all the schemes which have been devised for a perfect society, since 
men began to speculate upon such subjects, the principle of a com- 
munity of goods has in some degree entered; and ceriain approaches 
toward it, though under many modifications, have been made both 
in ancient and modern times, as in Crete and in Sparta,---among the 
Peruvians, and by the Jesuits in Paraguay. Such a community 
prevailed among some of the primitive Christians, though no law..ef 
the Gospel enjoined it; the Moravians in Germany approach very 
nearly to it at thistime. The mendicant orders were established 
upon the same principle, and have thriven upen it, nihil habentes et 
omnia passidentes---the Papal Church, with its usual wisdom, (for 
that church assuredly possesses the wisdom of the serpent,) having 
prevented the principle from becoming dangerous, by thus sanctioning 
and taking it into itsservice. Ia America also it is acted upon by 
many obscure sects, living inoffensively and industriously in small 
communities. A religious influence has prevailed in all these 
instances,---Lycurgus could not have succeeded without the assistance 
of Apollo, and Mango Capac was the son of the sun. The doctrine 
becomes formidable when it is presented as a political dogma, with 
no such feeling to soften and sanctify it. Joel Barlow, the American 
Republican, who died when lackeying the heels of Buonaparte on 
his expedition into Russia, perceived that the fashionable doctrines of 
liberty, of which he was so warm an advocate, tended this way, and 
must end there; but he thought proper to adjourn sine die the time 
for carrying these ultimate principles into effect, There is reason for 
supposing that Robespierre at the time. of his,overthrow had formed 
some extravagant project of this kind; he spoke of ‘‘ momentous 
seerets which a kind of pusillanimous prudence. had induced him to 
conceal,” and promised to disclose in his will, if he should be cut off 
prematurely, the object to which what he called, the triumph of 
liberty tended. If Babceuf may be believed, this object was an 
equalization of property, an object which Baboruf* attempted by the 
most atrocious means to bring about, but perished in the attempt. 
Happily it was made too late ;---sick of horrors and satiated with 
blood, the people were weary of Revolutions, and France escaped a 
convulsion more dreadful than any which it had experienced. 

This, however, is not the theory of the Spencean PhiJanthropists. 
These root-and-branch Reformers take their name from a poor man, 
who, if he had unluckily lived in the days of the French Revolution, 
might have been a very inoffensive member of society, and remem- 
bered only, if he had been remembered at all, among those writers 
who have amused themselves. by building constitutions in the air, 
instead of castles. ‘‘ When I began to study,” says he, ‘‘ I found 
every thing erected on certain unalterable principles. I found every 
art and science a perfect whole. Nothing was in anarchy but 
language and politics. But both of these I reduced to order: the one 





* An account of this conspiracy was collected from the official 
documents. It is a curious part in the history of the French Reyo- 


lution. 
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by a New Alphabet, and the other by a New Constitution.” The 
New Alphabet of this modest Reformer we have not had the fortane 
to see ; it seems, however, that the first edition either of his New Con- 
stitution, or his Trial, was printed in what he calls his “ natural ‘or 
philosophical orthography.” His political opinions were first pro- 
pounded in the form of a Lecture, read before the Philosophical 
Society of Newcasile-upon-Tyne, in 1775, and printed immediately 
afterwards: from which time, he says, ‘“‘ he went on continually 
publishing them in one shape or other.” They are fully and hafm- 
Jessly explained in his ‘‘ Constitution of Spénsonia, a country in 
Fairy Land, situated between Utopia and Oceana.” ‘* Thé Spenso- 
nian Commonwealth is one and indivisible ;” and, ** The Sovereign 
People is the Universality of the Spensoniao citizens.” Divested of 
such nonsensical language, which was then in full vogue, and too 
much of which stil] passes current, his scheme is,---That the soil 
belongs to the state, and that individuals should rent their lands and 
tenements from their respective parishes ; the rent being the revefiue, 
and the surplus, after all public expences are defrayed, to be divided 
equally among all the parishioners; every kind of property being 
permitted except in land. The larger estates are to be leased for 
one and twenty years, and: at the expiration of that term re-let by 

public auction; the smaller ones by the year: and larger ones stb- 

divided as the increase of population may require. The legislative 

power is vested in an annual parliament, elected by universal 

suffrage, women voting as well as” men,---the executive is in the 

hands of a council of twenty-four, half of which is to be renewed 

annually. Every fifth day is a sabbath of rest,—not of religion; for 

though this constitution is proclaimed in the presence of the Supreme 

Being, no provision is made for worshipping Him. All the Spenso- 

nians are soldiers; and in the Spensonian Commonwealth, ‘* Nature 

and Justice know nothing of illegitimacy.” To the énd of this 

Constitution an Epilogue is annexed, in decent verse, saying that the 

Golden Age will no longer be accounted fabulous, now that mankind 

are about to enjoy 


“« All that prophet’s e’er of bliss foretold, 
And all that poets ever feigned of old.” 


And these verses, *to shew the strange humour of the man, and 
the vulgarity which adhered to him, are followed by a4 ‘‘ Chorus,” to 
the tune of ‘ Sally in our Alley ;” 


‘* Then let us all join heart in hand 
Through country, town, and city, 
Of every age and every sex, 
Young men and maidens pretty ; 
To haste this Golden Age’s reign 
On every hill and valley,— 
Then Paradise shall greet our eyes 


Thro’ every street and alley ! 
Ces 
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In any other age this might have gone quietly to the family vault. 
But the French Revolution made Spence seppose that the time for 
realizing his speculations was arrived; and the manner in which he 
proposed to do this, brought him under the cognizance of the 
Attorney-G_neral,---how deservedly, a brief specimen of his philan- 
thropical pr yposals will shew :--- 


** We must destroy,” he says, “ all private property in land. 
The Landholders are like a warlike enemy quartered upon us for the 
purpose of raising eontributions, therefore, any thing short of a total 
destruction of the power of these Samsons will not do; and that 
must be accomplished, not by simple shaving,”’---(look to. it 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk!) ‘‘ not by simple shaving, which leaves the 
roots of their strength to grow again ; no: we must sca/p* them, or 
else they will soon recover, and pull our Temple of Liberty about 
our ears. Nothing less than a complete extermination of the present 
system of holding land will ever bring the world again into a state 
worth living in. But how is this mighty work to be done. I answer 
it must be done at once. For the public mind being suitably prepared 
by my little tracts, a few contiguous parishes have only to declare 
the land to be theirs, and forma Convention of parochial deputies ; 
other adjacent parishes would immediately follow the example: and 
thus would a beautiful and powerful New Republic instantaneously 
arise in full vigour. In fact, it is like the Almighty saying, Let 
there be light, and it was so :---So the people have only to say, 
Let the land be ours, and it will be so, For who, pray, are to hinder 
the people of any nation from doing so, when they are inclined? 
Are the landlords more numerous in proportion to the people than 
the officers in our mutinous fleets were to their crews? Certainly 
not. Then landsmen have nothing to fear more than the seamen, 
and indeed much less ; for after such a mutiny on land, the masters of 
the people would never become their masters again.” 

For this publication, the Scalping Philanthropist was most de- 
servedly prosecuted ; having before richly entitled himself to this dis- 
tinction, by a periodical farago, called ‘‘ Pig’s Meat,” wherein the 










* This, as may be supposed, was a fayourite passage with the 
author. He adds ina note, that ‘‘ the overbearing power of great 
men by their revenues, and the power of Samson by his hair, are 
strikingly similar, and shew such men to be dangerous companions 
in society, till scalped of their hair, or revenues. For it is plain, tbat 
if the Lords of the Philistines had scalped Samson, instead of only 
shaving him, they might have saved both their lives and their temple.” 
The Philistines in France were of this opinion, and to take short 
work as well as sure, they employed a machine which took off head 
and all. 
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same doctrines were promulgated, and circulated in the cheapest form 
among the lower classes of tradesmen and mechanics. We remember 
to have heard that he excited compassion at his trial, by his wretched 
appearance, and the pitiable fanaticism with which he was possessed ; 
for the man was honest ; he was not one of those demagogues who, 
like Cobbett, make mischief their trade, because they find it a gainful 
one ; he asserted nothing but what he believed, and would bave suf- 
fered martyrdom for his opinions. He called himself, in his defence, 
‘* The unfeed advocate of the disinherited seed of Adam.” 


*« This, Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ is the Rights of Man! and upon 
this Rock of Nature have I built my Commonwealth, and the Gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it.” ‘‘ I solemnly avow,” he cone 
tinued, ‘‘ that what I have written and published, has been done with 
as good a conscience, and as much philanthropy, as ever possessed the 
heart of any prophet, apostle, or philosopher, that ever existed. And 
indeed I could neither have lived or died in peace, having such im- 
portant truths in my bosom unpublished.” 


— A tough fellow; one that seemed to stand 
Much on a resolute carelessness, and had 

A spice of that unnecessary thing, 

Which the mysterious call Philosophy. 


He stood alone, he said, unconnected with any party, and considered 
as a lunatic, except by a thinking few. Even the professed friends of 
liberty keep aloof from him, and would rather, if they could con- 
sistently, join in the suppression, than the support of bis opinions. 
He pleaded his own cause, being too poor to retain either attorney or 
counsel. And whea he was brought up to judgment, the simple 
statement which he gave of his treatment in Newgate, ought to have 
produced some reform in the scandalous state of our prisons. 


** Perhaps, my Lords,” said he, ‘* I have entertained too bigh an 
opinion of Human Nature, for I do not find mankind very grateful 
clients. I have very small encouragement indeed to rush into a 
prison, on various accounts. For, in the first place, the people with- 
out treat me with the contempt due to a lunatic; and the people 
within treat me as bad, or worse, than the most notorious felon 
among them. And what with redeeming and ransoming my toes 
from being pulled off with a string while in bed, and paying heavy 
and manifold fees, there is no getting through the various impo- 
sitions.” 


But he excused the Keeper of Newgate, saying,. these things were 
unknown to him, because it was dangerous to complain: “ for 
nobody could conceive what dreadful work went on among such ruf- 
fians, but those who have had the misfortune to be locked up with 
them.” 

It is fortunate that this man was not a religious as well asa political 
enthusiast. He was poor amd despised, but not despicable; for he 
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was sincere, stoical, persevering, single-minded, and self-approved ; 
with means less powerful, doctrines less alluring, in far Jess favourable 
times, and under circumstances equally or more discouraging, Francis 
of Assissi and Loyola succeeded in establishing those orders, which 
have borne so great part in the history, not only of the Romish 
Church, but of the world. No doctrine could be more directly sube 
versive of the peace and welfare of society, than those which he was 
disseminating in the way which was most dangerous. The appro- 
priate punishment (for they who can be blind to the danger, and who 
assert that such doctrines should be suffered to circulate unrestrained, 
are fitter inhabitants for Anticyra_ than for England) would have been 
transportation; at once doing justice to the community, by pre- 
venting arepetition of the offence, and dealing mercifully with the 
offender, by removing him toa country where he would be inoffen- 
sive, if not useful. He. was sentenced toa fine of twenty pounds, 
and one year’s imprisonment at Shrewsbury ; a sentence so lenient as 
to shew that Lord Kenyon very properly regarded the individual with 
pity: the mildness of the sentence is honourable to the judge---its 
inadequacy is not sotothe laws. Having suffered it, he became an 
itinerant vender of books and *pamphlets, chiefly his own works, 
and which he carried about in a yehicle constructed for the purpose, 
and he supported himself, whilst al] bis leisure was devoted to the pro- 
motion of his plan, till his death, which happened about two years 
ago. Thus it appears, that for moré than twelve years after the ter- 
mination of his confinement, he was constantly employed in sowing 
the dragon’s teeth! The harvest is now beginning to appear. 

Let us hear the evidence of the Monthly Magazine upon this 
subject. This Journal asserts, that the late rioters were ‘‘ actuated 
by their convictions in favour of a plan. published by one Spence, for 
the more equal occupation of ‘land ; to introduce which plan societies 
seem to have Leen formed throughout the metropolis.” It also claims 
for itself the merit of advancing the same principles as those of the 
Scalping Philanthropist: for these are its words : 


** Much: curiosity being excited in regard to the Spencean Plan of 
Public Economy, it wil be useful to state, that the details of the 
system may be found in a small pamphlet called Christian Policy, by 
Thomas Evans, Librarian to the Society of Spencean Philanthropists, 
at No. 8, Newcastle-sireet, Strand. Mr. Evans appears to have been 
most cruelly used by the Pitt administration » and having been drilled 
into the science of politics in the schoo) of ‘persecution, his pamphlet 
is written with considerable energy. We collect from it that the 
main object of the Society isa more equal eccupution (not pro- 
prietorship) of land. A principle which has often been urged in the 
pages of this Magazine, Something must be radically wrong, if 


— 





* The second edition of his Trial (now before us) was one of these 
pamphlets ; it contains the whole of the work for which he was pro- 
secuted, 
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industry should suffer from want in a country in which there are but 
two and a half millions of families, to forty-two millions of acres of 
cultivated land, affording, under a wise policy, the produce of 
seventeen acres to every family, or four times as much as it could 
consume. Skilful labour, in any branch of usefal industry, ought 
therefore to yield abundance, even though the proprietary in land 
should remain exactly as it does at present.” 


Thus. far the Magazine of Sir Richard Phillips, Knight and Ex- 
Sheriff, Buonapartist, Lamenter for the Battle of Waterloo, Chief- 
mourner for Marshal Ney, Member of the Society for Abolishing 
War, Pythagorean and Spencean philanthropist. 

There is, however, another person to be examined in this cause--« 
Thomas Evans, the librarian himself. And here, the first thing 
which appears is, that Mr. Evans, instead of having been drilled into 
the science of politics, in the school of persecution, as the Py- 
thagorian Journal asserts, was in reality sent to that school, in conse- 
quence of being too forward as a volunteer in the said science; Mr. 
Evans telling us that he was arrested during the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, as being at that time Secretary of the London Cor- 
responding Society, and having given in his present pamphlet good 
reason for concluding that he was not arrested without good cause, 
Though this librarian bas affixed the title Christian Policy to his book, 
he makes no other pretension to the character of Christian himself, 
than as a Spencean Philanthropist, and informs us, that ‘‘ this man, 
Christ, was a Roman slave, crucified as a slave (the mode of exe- 
cution peculiar to Roman slaves) for preaching the seditious doctrine 
that God was the proprietor of the earth, and not the Romans ; that 
all men were equal in his sight, and consequently ought not to be 
slaves to another, nor to the Romans, for which he was crucified by 
the Romans." Mr. Evans is equally well read in history and in the 
Gospel! This is quite enough of his religion; let us look now at 
his political information. France, he says, at the beginning of the 
Revolution, supplicated peace, ppon .bended. knees, and would haye 
conformed to just and reasonable. restraints: the authority. for this 
important fact must be in the Spepgean Hbrary, for it certainly exists 
no where else. Jihgland, however, went to war, and ig the course of 
the war, discovered that the export of grain was the most lucrative 
branch of trade.. This produced the blockading system, and the 
orders in council ; and shis monepoly having been lest, all the means 
of greatness on which the empire depended, are passed away, as it 
were,.in.a‘moment, never to retarn. Sach has been the effect of 
the impolicy of putting down Napoleon, toelevate Alexander. The 
connection of this reasoning,is as Clear as the facts themselves are 
original. 


“* Napoleon was a mere pigmy to Alexander ; his boasting served. 
to talk about, but he could have been managed and guarded against. 
Alexander is a still steady man of business, Jaying firm hold of all he 
can get, and relinquishing nothing. We are at present under the 
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influence of the Vienua Congress of Kings. Theannihilation of the 
Irish Parliament, and the establishment of a military government, 
have obliged the Insh people to exist almost entirely upon potatoes 
(potatoes, of course, not having been known ip that country before 
the Union) Here, in England, we are even worse, expiring, 
writhing, and agonizing at every pore, under the torturing domination 
of the Pagan fleshmongers of the Continent. Courisand Kings, and 
Lords and Landlords, and Priesis, are all Pagans: they adhere with 
pertinacity to Paganism at-this time; for you find in their dwellings 


. the pictures; the statues, the busts: of their Jupiters, Junos, Apollos, 


Dianas, Venus;’" &c. &c. 


Such is the pamphlet which Sir Pythagoras recommends as being 
written with considerably energy ; and such the science of politics 
info which Mr, Evans has been drilled. 

Let us proceed to its practical part. 


** Landlords, and Landlords only, are the oppressors of the people. 
The time is come that something must be done ; then Jet that some- 
thing be effectual; remember that had the French people established 
a partnership io the land, no imperial tyranny ever could have raised 
its head in that country, nor could the present Pagan restoration have 
taken place. Now isthe time to cancel Doomsday-bvok, and esta- 
blish a partnership in the land; there is no other means to prevent 
the establishinent of a military despotism, or all the horrors of a 
bloody revolution. Great as this undertaking is, it can be easily 
effected. The easy process is to declare that the territory of these 
reainis ‘shall ‘be the people's farm ; thus transterring all the Jands, 
waters, Minés, houses; and all feudal permanent property to the 
people. “This will injure no one, and benefit all---the alteration 
which is proposed being only that all persons possessed of bouses or 
Jands, shal} in future pay rent for them insvead of receiving it. The 
government is to remain as itis; pensions tobe allotted to the King, 
Princes, and Nobles, Clergy, and House of Commons, and the re- 
maining balance of the whole rent-roll to be divided among the 
whole people, to every man, woman, and child, being the profit of 
their natural estate, withoot tax, toll, or custom; which would be 
near four pounds a-head annually !” 


The great barons, it is admitted, may object to this ; but they must 
submit quietly; and all ranks and conditions are called upon to form 
affiliated societies, to bring into effect this revolution of the Spen- 
cean or Scalping Philanthropists. ‘Thefe is, indeed, as Sir Pythagoras 
observes, considerable energy in these proposals, Lei not this be ce- 
spised and overlooked for us extravagance.* 





——~ 


* The Jast edition of the Spencean band. biil says, 
*,* Read!.--‘ Christian Policy, the Salvetion of the Empire.” 
Price 1s,6d. Published by T. Evans, 8, Newcastle-street, Strand 5 
and sold by all Booksellers, | | 
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The reader wilk have observed, that. king, lords, and comimons,-are 
tolerated in the librarian’s scheme, ‘ whereas,-according to the original 
system, ‘* the Spensorrian Republic is one and indivisible,” a trifling 
concession to existing prejudices; or, more probably, to existing 
laws, Phe Ultra-Whigs aod Extra-Reformers disclaim the Spen- 
ceans, and with perfect sincerity, ‘These levellers are not to be con* 
founded with the factious crew, who clamour they know not why, 
for they know not what, and huzza any blockhead with a brazen face 
and a bell-metal voice, who will talk-nonsense to them by the hour. 
The Spenceans are far more respectable than these, for they have a 
distinct and intelligible system ; they know: whatthey aim at, and 
hovestly declare it. Neither is the Agrarian system so foolish or 
sodevoid of attraction, that it may Safely be despised. Tt has founda 
miserable advocate in the quondam Secretary of the Correspondin 
Society ; under such auspices the levellers have organized themselves 
into regular sections, they are increasing in numbers, and they are 
sealously spreading their opinions, But if the.system were taken up 
by some stronger hand, (whether. an entbusiast should embrace it, or 
some profligate journalist think it a..profession to thrive by,) com- 
pared to ali other weapons of discantent, it. would be found as Thor's 
mallet to a child's. pop-gun... If the English Revolution were once 
commenced, it would go. on to this point, before it reached its ine- 
vitable termination in an iron militarytyranny. Let the Ultra- Whigs 
make the breach, and the Spenceans will level the. wall: what the 
shavers begin, the scalpers will finish: but Samson is neither shorn 
oor blinded, and the Philistines. bave given hin) fair warning. 

We have now examined the grounds upon which some weak men, 
some mistaken or insane ones, and other very wicked ones, are 
endeavouring to excite rebellion. We have shewon that it wus notin 
the power of the. British. Government) to avoid: the war in the firat 
instance, or at any time to conclude it.. It was a war undertaken not 
for ambition, nor for the lust of conquest, not, as is lyingly. asserted, 
for the interests of a particular family, but from a cause’ of just. fear, 
a3 Bacon describes it, ‘ that justus metus qui cadit tn constantem 
senalum in causd publid: not out of umbrages, light jealousies, 
apprehensions afar off, but out of clear foresight of imminent danger. 
And as long as reason is reason, a just fear will be a just cause of a 
preventive war.” At the commencement it was popular beyond all 
former example, ab being’ most unéguivocally inevitable and just ; 
and that popularity continued til) its triumphant elose.  It’is then 
impudently false, as well'as egregiously absurd, to charge that war as 
a ctime upon the Government, and arraign Government for the 
distress which is unavoidably felt upon withdrawing ‘from circulation 


the war expenditure, and the other changes incident upon a trangi- 


tion from the state of war to the state of peace : that distress too, 
resulting in a great part from ‘the fluctuation of fashions, from the 
extent to which machinery has been carried abroad as well as at home, 
from the blind avidity of our manufactarers and merchants, who have 
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overlooked this fact, and glutted the market when they had no com. 
petition,---from the state of the continent, impoverished by a 
g'inding tyranny, and laid waste by repeated campaigns ; and lastly, 
from the state of the seasons, which is not more completely out of 
the controu! of Governmeat, than most of the other causes which 
have been indicated. 

We have shewn also that as the constitution of Parliament bas not 
been the cause of the existing distress, so no change in that coustitu. 
tion could in the slightest possible degvee alleviate that distress, or 
otherwise benefit the people. If every office, sinecure, and pension, 
which the boldest reformer has yet ventured to proscribe, were 
abolished, the whole saving would scarcely be felt asa feather in the 
scale: and, as directly tending to exclude talents from the Govern- 
ment, and confine places of great trust to the aristocracy, such an 
abolition would be most injurious to the commonwealth. They who 
seck to lessen the inéiuence of the crown, keep out of sight the 
increased power which bas been given to public opinion, by the pubs 
Jication of the parliamentary debates, and the prodigious activity of 
the press. The first of these circumstances alone has introduced a 
greater change into ovr government, than has ever been brought 
about by statute; and on the whole, that change is so beveficial, a 
to be worth more than the additional expence, which it entails upon 
us during war. This momentous alieration gives, even in ordinary 
times, a preponderance to the popuiar branch of our constitution ; 
but in these times, when the main force of the press is brought to 
bear like a battery against the Temple of our Laws; when the head 
of the government is systematically insulted, for the purpose of 
bringing him into contempt and hatred ; when the established religion 
is assailed with all the rancour of theological hatred, by its old here- 
ditary enemies, with the fierceness of triumpbant zea), by tbe new 
army of fanatics, and with all the arts of insidious infidelity, by the 
Minute Philosophers of the age; when all our existing institutions 
ate openly and fiercely assaulted, and mechanics are breaking stocking- 
frames in some places, and assembling in others, to deliberate upou 
mending the frame of the government,—what wise man, avd what 
good one, but must perceive that it is the power of the Democracy 
which has increased, is increasing, aud ought te be diminish. d ? 

Of all engineg of mischief which were ever yet employed for the 
destruction of mankind, the press is the most formidable, when per- 
verted in its uses, as it was by the Revolutionists in France, and is at 
this time by the Revolutionists ia England. Look at the language 
whichis held by these men concerning the late transactions, and see 
if falsehood and sedition were ever more audacious! ‘ Perhaps,’ 
says.the Lxaminer, ‘‘ there may bea plot somewhere,—in some tap- 
roam oroether; like the plot ef Despard, who was driven to frenzy 
by ill-treatment, and then conspired with a few bricklayers i 4 
public-bouse, for which he was sent to the gallows, instead of the 
cate of his friends! ‘* We feel,” says this flagitious incendiary, 
** for the bodily pains undergoing by Mr. Platt, and think his assassin 
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(anless he was mad with starvation) a scoundrel; and some of the 
corraptionisis, who in luxury and cold b’ od can provoke such excesses, 
greater scoundrels !’ As if ofall ‘* scoundrels” the man who can in 
this manner attempt to palliate insurrection, treason, and murder, 
were not himself the greatest. Mr. Cobbett goes farther than this : 
witii an effrontery peculiar to himself, notorious as it is that the rioters 
were led from Spa-fielis by the man who harangued them there, and 
that the tri-colour flag which they followed, was carried to Spa-fields 
to be hoisted there for their banner—he says, “it is well known to 
every one in London, that the rioters had no connexion whatever with 
the meeting in Spa-fields : and though the existence of St. Paul's 
Chureh is not more certain than that an attempt was made to murder 
Mr. Piatt, whose recovery is at this moment doubtful, this convicted 
jibelier has the impudence to express a doubt of the fact, for the pur- 
pose of making his ignorant readers in the country disbelieve it. 
“The rioters,’ he says, ‘ consisting chiefly of starving sailors, 
though they bad arms in their hands, did no violence to any body, 
except in the unlawful seizure of the arms, and in the wounding (#f 
that really was so) of one man who atiempted to stop them, and who 
laid hold ot one of them!’ Another of this fire-brand’s two-penny 
papers is before us, in which he says that the ministers, the noblesse, 
andthe clergy of France, wilfully made the revolution, in order to 
prevent the people from being fairly represented in a national council. 
“ It was dhey who produced the confusion ; it was they who caused 
the massacres and guillotinings; it was they who destroyed the kingly 


‘government ; it was ¢hey who brought the king to the block!” And 


in the same spirit which dictated this foul and infamous falsehood, he 
asks, ‘‘ was there any thing too violent, any thing too severe, to be 
inflicted on these men?” He says that “ Robespierre, who was 
exceeded in cruelty only by some of the Bourbons, was proved to 
have been in league with the open enemies of France.” He asks, 
‘(whether the Americans gained their independence by quietly sitting 
by the fire-side? Ob! no—these were all achieved by cetion, and 
amidst bustle and noise.” He says, ‘‘ the quiet fire-side gentry are 
the most callous and cruel, and therefore the most wicked part of the 
nation.”’ ‘Towards the close of this epistie, he says, ‘ I will ventare 
my life that you do not stand in need of one more word, to warm 
every drop of blood remaining in your bodies ;""——and, a few lines 
lower, he tells the journeymen and labourers to whom this inflam- 
matory paper is addressed, that he has neither roum nor desire to 
appeal to their passions upon this occasion. With equal consistency, 
this firebrand concludes a letter to the Birmingham printer, whose 
house was attacked by the mob, by expressing ‘‘ a sincere wish that 
ho further violences may ever be committed on him ;" and prints in 
the title-page these words in large letters, that all who run may read: 
A Letter addressed to Mr. Jabet, of Birmingham, shewing that he 
richly merits the indignation of all the labouring people in the king- 


hey and of.his townsmen, the people of Birmingham, in par- 
cular,” 9 
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No city in the kingdom is at this time experiencing such diffey}, 
and distress as Birminghart: ; for this obvious reason, that no «thy 
place received so much direct employment from government drip 
the war. This great annual expenditure was saddenly withdraw, 
and there are now nearly a fifth part of the population receiyip 
weekly relief; the masters being no longer able to employ the men, 
very many indeed having been ruined themselves. This is 4 &. 
plorable state of things, but it has not been occasioned by any inis. 
conduct or impolicy ; it is the plain unavoidable consequence of 
events, over which no man or body of men, could have any controv!, 
In such a case what is fo be done? Any man whois not either, 
madman or a villain, must see that there is but one course, 
miitiga'e the evil, by giving as mech temporary relief as -possible, til) 
few means of subsistence can be provided, by opening new channel 
of employment. To this, accordingly, the inhabitants have applied 
themselves, with a zealous liberality of which no example is tobe 
foand in other countries, and which perhaps has never been equalled 
in this. Every parish, every religious congregation of whatever 
description, has its Benevolent Society. There are subscriptions for 
providing soup, for blankets, for clothing, for coats, for the relief of 
the sick, for women iv child-bed, for the wants of infancy. There 
sre above in hundred guardians of the poor, who go through the 
town, which is divided into districts for their superintendance, and see 
where reticf is wanted, what relief, and that it be properly applied. 
Iv} scarcely too mach to affirm, that beneficence was never mor 
liberally, mote generally, or more strenuously employed, than it isat 
this trme in Birmingham, where all who have any thing to spare from 
theif own necessities, are doing whatever-can be done by human and 
Chitstian chtrity, for the relief of those who are in need. And itis 
to the journeymen and poor of this town, at this time, that Mr. Cod- 
bert addresses himself, seeking to irritate and inflame them, by the 
most seditious language, and the most calumnious falsehoods, and 
téllitig them that they are “ coaxed and threatened, with a asin of 
carrion soup in one hand, and a halter in the other !" 

Why is it that this convicted incendiary, and others of the sare 
stan), are permitted, week aiter week, to sow the seeds of rebellion, 
juselting the government, and defying the laws of the country ? The 
press may combat the press in ordinary times, and upon ordinary 
topes, a measure of finance, for instance, or the common course ¢f 
politics, or a point in theology. Buf in seasons of great agitation, o 
on those momentous subjects in which the peace and security of 
society, nay, the very existence of social order itself is involved, it # 
absurd to suppose the healing will come from the same weapon as the 
wound, ‘Fhey who read px litical journals, read for the most part to 
have their opinions flattered and strengthened, not to correct o 
enlighten them ; and the class of men for whom these pot-house 
episties afe written, read nothing else. The Monthly Magazine 
asserts that‘from 40 to 50,000 of the two-penny Registers are sold 
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every week, and the. editor thinks it his duty to assist the sale, by 
recommending it to ‘his Jiberal and enlightened readers.” The 
sigtement may prebably be greatly exaggerated,—this being an old 
utifice;——but if only a tenih of that namber be circulated among the 

ulace, for it isto the populace that this ferocious jourval is ad- 
dressed, the, extent of the mischief is not to be calculated. Its 
ignorant readers. receive it with entire faith: it serves them for law 
aad for gospel—for their Creed and their Ten Commandments, They 
ik by. it, and swear by it ;—they are ready to live by it; and it will 
bewell if some of these credulous and unhappy men are not deluded 
todie, by it; they would net be the first victims of the incendiary 
press. We bave laws to prevent the exposure of unwholesome meat 
iaour, markets, and the mixture of deleterious drugs in beer. We 
have, laws also against poisoning the minds of the people, by exciting 
discontent and disatlection ;-—why are not these laws rendered effec- 
tual, and enforced as well as the former ?. Had the insolence of the 
French journalists been checked at the commencement of the Revo- 
lation, those journalists would not have brought their king to the 
guillotine, and have perished themselves among the innumerable 
victims of their tolly, their falsehood, their extravagance, and their 
guilt, . Men of this description, I,ke other criminals, derive no lessons 
tomexperience. But it behoves the Government to do so, and curb 
sedition im time ; lest it should be called upon to crush rebellion, and 
to punish treason. The prayer in the Litany will not deliver them 
from these things, ualess they ase the means which God and map 
must have entrusted to them, for delivering us and themselves. 

How often Lave we heard that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God, from demagogues who were labouring to deceive the people, 
and who despised the wretched insiraments of whom they made use ! 
But it is the Devil, whose name is Legion. Vor Populi voz Dei. 
When or where has.it beenso? Was itin England during the riots 
i 1780?. Tdas it been in France during the last six aud twenty 
years? Or was it in Spain when the people resiored the Inquisition ? 
for it wus the people who restored that accursed tribunal, spon- 
taneously and tumultuously—not the government, which only ratified 
what tue people bad done, still less were they assisted by that ‘‘ base 
cugine of our corrupt statesmen, the standing army,” by which is 
Meant the soldiers who fought and conquered with Weilington, as 
some of the city resolutioners have, asserted, with equal regard. to 
(ruth, and tothe hanour of their country. What will oot these mea 
traduce! Vor Populi vor Dei !--Was.it.so in, the wilderness, when 
the people gathered themselves.unte Aaron, and said uato him, Up, 
make us gods which shall. go before us? Was it soat Athens, whea 
Socrates and. Phocion .were sacrificed to the factions multitude? Or 
Was it so.at Jerusalem, when they cried, Crucify Him! Crucify Him! 
The pasition is not. more tenable than the Right Divine, nor Jess, mis- 
chievous, and not less absurd, God is in,the populace,,as-he is ia the 
harticane, and the volcano, and the earthquake ! 

What then are the prospects of the country, under the awful dis- 
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pensations with which it is visited ? and what is the course which the 
government and the parliament are bound, or competent to pursue ? 

Of distresses, such as now pervade the mass of the consmunity, 
stall indeed is the part which parliaments or governments either 
create or cure. ‘The causes of them, as we have abundantly shewn, 
either lie without the limits of human controul, or have been carried 
beyond our reach by the tide of time. We cannot command the 
seasons, whose unkindness has aggravated the pressure bequeathed us 
by a long and exhausting war; we could not annul the consequences 
of that war, even if we were unsteady enough to recant its policy, or 
recreant enough torepudiate its glories. But what little might have been 
our power (may we venture to say it ?) has unhappily, perhaps inad- 
vertently, been thrown away. In passing from a state of war toa state 
of peace, the shock of the revulsion might, not improbably, have been 
lessened to all orders of society, by somewhat graduating the tran- 
sition. The die ts now cast—the results, be they what they may, 
must be abided ; and we speak, therefore, with the freedom of his- 
tory, when we say, that had the government been left a short time 
Jonger in the possession of the extraordinary resources confided to 
them during the war, some of the evils which (to the surprize of so 
many weil-meaning persons) have been found associated with peace, 
might possibly have received mitigation. To speak words of kind 
omeu—of hailing and furewell—to the spirit of the departed Pro- 
perty-tax, is, we know, to incur the anathema of those who have 
been shouting over its grave. But it did good service in its time: 
and though he would be a mad politician indeed, who shoold now 
think of reviving it, we suspect that there are not wanting some 
among the persons that laboured most eagerly for its extinction, who 
doubt whether the use of it, or of a portion of it, during the present 
year, might not have been attended with advantages to the country. 
It. might not have been unwise to ascertain, by a little experience, on 
what portion of our system the pressure of a new. state of things 
would be most sensibly felt, and where relief might be most usefully 
administered :—and to have made this experiment with the means of 
such relief in our hands. 

If stagnant manutactures, and languishing agriculture, and a popu- 
lation suddenly turned loose from the military or naval services of 
the country, produce a supply of hands for which there is no work, a 
partial and temporary remedy might perhaps have been found in 
undertakings of public utility and magnificence—in the improvement 
of yoads, the completion of canals, the erection of our National Mo 
nymenis for Waterloo and Trafalgar—undertakings which govert- 
ment might have supplied, if the means had been at their disposd. 
To attempt to raise money for such a purpose in the present state of 
the country, would be, indeed, an adventurous policy. The clamout 
against the new burden would be echoed from the very mouths which 
it was intended to provide the means of filling. 

The sudden reduction of establishments cannot well be denied to 
aggravate in a degree, and for atime, some of the evils, which it & 
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uhtimately to cure. It throws, as has been already observed, new 
hands into the over-stocked market of jabour. By a singular and 
whimsical injustice, it brings a new odium upon the government, 
exactly the opposite of that which they had incurred from the sus- 
picion ofa desire to prevent or avoid reduction. Parliament cuts 
down the naval estimates, and then the Mansion-house cries shame 
upon the Admiralty, for the distresses of the discharged seamen ! 

These consequences of peace, however, it will be said, are unavoid- 
able. ‘True: but they are the consequences of peace,—they are pro- 
duced by that transition from war to peace, which has at once taken 
acustomer for millions sterling out of the market of labour and con- 
sumption, and thrown into it thousands of competitors for agricultural 
and manufacturing employment. They are as clearly the conse- 
quences of that revalsion which is asserted to have had no operation in 
producing the present derangement in all sorts of prices and property 
eas the absolute inability of the government to come to the aid of 
the suffering classes, is the consequence of that defalcation of their 
means, which was forced upon them by the House of Commons, by 
the clamours of tle country. 

Whether Parliament can devise the means of alleviation, is what 
we would not willingly decide beforehand in the negative; though, 
we confess, our hopes are very faintof any immediate and sensible 
good from legislative interference. The revision of the Poor Laws, a 
work now of crying necessity, may lead to such corrections and im- 
provements in that system, as shal! at once extend its efficacy, and 
lighten its almost intolerable burden. But this is an operation for 
distant, comparatively distant, effect. To the actual pressure of the 
moment, what remedy could even a reformed House of Commons 
apply, that would not ultimately resolve itself into taxation ? 

Of this we may be tolerably sure: that if, after the most anxious 
consideration of every plausible suggestion, Parliament sheuld reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion, that there is nothing eftectual to be 
done, till the tide shallturn in our favour; the House of Commons 
will be held up to detestation, as insensible to the distresses of their 
constituents: while, on the other hand, indications are not wanting, 
(hat all the batteries of political economy are ready to open against 
any plan of relief which may be found liable (as what plan for such 
@ purpose must not be ?) to objections of theoretical science, and that 
any assistance which sould be proposed to be given to individuals on 
the part of the public, would be stigmatized as a project of cor- 
tuption, 

In the midst of all these difficulties, however, one duty there cer- 
tainly is, which Government and Parliament are both competent and 
called upon to discharge. They cannot stay the pestilence ; but they 
Can take care that, while it rages, the city is not plundered. They 
cannot (would to God they could !) charm away the embarassments of 
the rich, and the privations of the poor; but they may, and they 
MUST, save both the poor and rich from the common curse and misery 
of a Revolution, 
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Brief Considerations on the Nature, Importance, and Existing Diffi- 
culties, of the Newfoundland Trade and Fishery. 


As erroneous ideas are almost universally prevalent respecting the 
nature of the Newfoundland Trade, and the mode of conducting jt, 
it may not be improper to preface the statement of its present 
obstructions and burdens, with a brief description of its peculiar 
features, 

When this trade was first established, the Merchants and their 
immediate servants were the only classes of persons engaged in jt, 
The Merchant, residing in England, made his outfit in the spring of 
the year, both as it respected the number of servants he engaged, 
and the quantity of provisions and tackle he provided, on a scale 
proportioned to the extent to which be intended to carry on the 
Fishery ; the fish was wholly caught, cured, and exported by his 
own servants, and a very small establishment (if any) was left in the 
island through the winter. 

In process of time, however, a third class of persons sprang up, 
consisting of servants or sailors, who had chosen to remain in the 
island after the period of their servitude had elapsed, and of their 
descendants, born in Newfoundland. These persons, denominated 
Planters, procured supplies of all the necessaries of life, and imple- 
ments for the Fishery, from the Merchants, engaging to pay for the 
same.in fish and oil. 

It scon became apparent that this division of labour was best calcu- 
Jated to promote the success of the Fishery ;—the Merchant attending 
tothose partsof the trace which were strictly commercial ; such as pro- 
curing the needful articles of provision, clothing, implements, and, in 
short, every necessary whatsoever, which he lodged in his stores, 
and issued from time to time to the Planters, as their occasions 
required; and in the autumn receiving the fish and oil in payment, 
which he exported to such parts of Europe as his judgment directed. 
Whilst, on the other band, the Planter was solely occupied in the 
catching and curing of fish, and preparing the oil, for which bis 
laborious habits peculiarly fitted him, and in which his own interest 
prompted him to the utmost diligence. 

So preferable has this mode of conducting the trade been found, 
that ithas been gradually superseding the mode first adopted, and at the 
present time the quantity of fish caught by the servants of Merchants 
is extremely trifling; whilst that caught by the Planters and theit 
servants is equal to the demand of every market in the world. 

These details may appear unnecessary ; but it will presently be 
shewn, that one of the difficultiés which now obstruct the trade is 
owing to the legislative acts respecting Newfoundland, baving elmost 
always (but particularly in the case to be referred to) been framed 08 
a supposition that the Fishery was prosecuted wholly by English 
Merchants, whereas, in fact, it was by Newfoundland Planters. 
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But to come at once to the actaal distresses of the Trade, and the 
principal causes of them; we have to observe, that our trade, which 
during the late war in Spain, exported in one year 1,200,000 quintals 
of fish, is now reduced to little more than half; and the population 
of the island, which is very little diminished, is of course excessive 
to an alarming and distressing degree: for as the people depend 
wholly on the reward of labour for support, the loss of employment 
isto them the loss of the means of subsistence. ‘The consequences 
during the last winter, even so far as they are already known, have 
been dreadful ;--a lawless, because starving population, have been 
seen in various parts, breaking open the Merchants’ stores, and 
carrying off their property, or seizing the vessels that arrived with 
provisions, and in both cases setting the police (such as it is) 
altogether at defiance. In one instance, going with arms in their 
hands, demanding and enforcing a supply of provisions from the 
sitting magistrates. Further details on this subject have been laid 
before Government, proving the alarm and anxiety which existed at 
the date of the last letters, even in St. John’s itself. 

But to what (it may be asked) is this diminution in the demand for 
fishto be ascribed? It may be ascribed to three principal causes, 
viz. 

1. The heavy new duties imposed on the article in Spain since the 
restoration of the legitimate sovereign, and those imposed by Murat, 
a Naples, but confirmed by the King since his restoration. 

2. The increased duties on Newfoundland oil and seal skins, 
imposed during the war with France, and not yet rescinded, and the 
grant of large bounties to the Greenland and other Whale Fisheries, 
which bounties operate as a tax upon our trade. 

3. The unequal competition which we maintain with the French 
Newfoundland trade in those ports of Spain and Italy to which both 
parties always carry their fish for sale. The French Newfoundland 
trade is fostered by its Government with the most anxious solicitude 
fieed from duties at home, eitber on its ships or produce, and 
encouraged by enormous bounties on its produce, and on the men 
engaged in it. Those bounties are far greater than any we have ever 
asked from our Government ; nor do we make them in any degree 
the standard of that relief which we now seek; but as is mani- 
festly impossible for us to meet the French Merchant in the markets 
which are foreign to both, whilst we are loaded by our Government 
with duties of various kinds from which he is exempt; and are des- 
titute of any bounty, whilst he receives one equal toa third of the 
value of the article, we have submitted to Government the expediency 
of allowing us a bounty of two shillings per quintal on all New- 
foundiand fish exported to Europe. ‘The French bounty is equal to 
five shillings per English quintal, besides a bounty of forty shillings 
sterling for every man and boy engaged in the Fishery. 

We are persuaded that the Buard of Trade is convinced of the 
reasonableness of our request, and that nothing but the distressed 
ttate of the public finances will induce that Board to hesitate in 
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recommending the allowance of this small bounty. But lest this 
o»jection should be decmed insurmountable, we beg to suggest another 
mode of affording relief, the basis of which is, that the utmost relief 
shall be afforded us, in respect of duties in this country, that our 
case admits; and that we shal! be placed on terms of equality with 
the Greenland Fishery ; the particulars of such a plan might be as 
follows : 

1. The remission of all duties of export on goods for Newfound. 
land, exported from the United Kingdom. 

2. The remission of all duties on the produce of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies, imported from that island and Labrador into the 
United Kingdom. 

3. The remission of all duties on goods imported into Newfound- 
land and its dependencies. 

4. An exemption from tonnage duty for all vessels bound direct to 
Newfoundland from the United Kingdom, with goods for the use of 
the Fishery and Trade of the Island and its dependencies only ; or 
returning to the United Kingdom with the produce of that Island and 
its dependencies. 

5. A bounty of fifteen shillings per ton on all Oil imported from 
the Island of Newfoundland and its dependencies, being the produce 
of its Fisheries, which bounty will place us on an equa) footing with 
the Greenland Fishery, 

The amount of all this will be little more than one-third as much 
as the bounty of two shillings per quintal on Fish; but as we shall 
expect these regulations to be made perpetual, we will, with such 
encouragement, endeavour (o\ maintain the still unequal competition 
with the French ttade; but if even these are denied, the British 
capital will be necessarily withdrawn from the trade, which trade will, 
of course, pass into the hands of France, the ancient rival of this 
country, and which may again be her enemy. 

Let it be considered that the Newfoundland trade is, in its nature, 
the most advantageous to the nation at large of any that Great Britain 
Ce ee its supplies of provision, clothing, and every thing 

sides are drawn from the mother country, and the returns are made 
in bills of exchange and bullion from foreign countries, the amount 
of which would otherwise be included in the balance of trade against 
us, to be paid in specie by this country. 

The amount of Newfoundland fisb, sold annually in Spain and 
Portugal only, during some years of the late war, could not be less 
than 2 2,000,000 sterling, and thus this trade restored to our country 
a considerable part of those treasures, which political circumstances 
required to be there expended. 

Asa further motive for preserving this trade to the British nation, 
we would bricfly urge, that it is beyond comparison the greatest 
nursery for seamen of any that we possess—an immense number of 
landsmen are, in time ‘of war, annually sent out from this country 
and Ireland, who become sailors, and on their return, from time [0 
time, are taken for the service of the navy; but, besides this, the 
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quaptity of shipping it employs, and of sailors for the navigation of 
those ships, will demonstrate its importance better than any thing we 
can add on this sabject—we subjoin an extract from the official 
returns, as follows : 


The total number of British vessels that had arrived in Newfound- 
Jand in the year ending the 10th of Oct. 1816, was.. 795 

Their measurement Tonnage. .........eeese0+- 102,186 Tons 

PPMMING BY. cc ccc cccccspescscccssscosecs OOS Bien 


Its importance to our manufacturing interests must be apparent, 
when it is considered that a population of from seventy to eighty 
thousand persons is wholly clothed by the exports of Great Britain. 
To our agricultural interests, and those of Ireland, it is equally so 
from the immense quantity of Pork, Beef, Butter, Flour, and Biscuit, 
required for the sustenance of such a population ; and, though we 
are now permitted to import the two latter articles from the United 
Siates of America, yet this is only a temporary exception to the 
general rule. 

Reverting to the subject of the present excessive population of 
Newfoundlani, we have to observe, that repeated applications have 
been made to Government, praying, that they would remove all 
whose distress might lead them to wish for such aremoval. We have 
endeavoured to shew, that the evils which are now felt arising from 
this excess, will necessarily be aggravated by neglect, and that to a 
most afflicting degree: for, as the Merchants will not send our 
supplies of provisions for next winter, whilst they know that thous 
sands of starving wretches are to be left in the Island, who must and 
will be fed, if the provisions exist there, although they have nota 
shilling to pay for them ; it follows, that all the population are likely 
to be involved in the common distress, and even those few, who may 
lay in a supply during the summer, will be compelled to share it 
with their unprovided neighbours. This is no common case in which 
an erroneous decision, on the part of Government, may be after- 
wards rectified without any material evil arising ; but one in which 
the lives and property of thousands are at stake; the ensuing winter 
will again surround the Island with an impenetrable barrier of ice, 
and whether numerous or scanty, provided or destitue, the popula- 
tion, whatever it may be, must be left to their fate. 

The circumstance to which we first adverted, as one that by its 
operation w.s a serious evil to our trade, is this: the Planters, whose 
situation we have described, are, for the most part, very poor men— 
they take, as we have before explained, every article required for 
their support, and for the prosecution of the Fishery, from the Mer- 
chants on credit, and usually engage one or two other poor men, as 
sereanis for the season, at stated wages—at the close of the season, if 
a sutiiciency of fish and oil has been caught to discharge the debt due 
to the Merchant, and to pay the servants their wages, all is well; 
but if there be a deficiency, the servants receive the whole of the 
Wages for which they contracted, and the Merchant has only the 
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remainder of the fish and oil, which, very often, is not half equal to 
the amount of bis debt; now, surely, every principle of equity 
requires, that the Merchant who has furnished food for both the 
Planter and his servants all through the season, as also tackle for the 
Fishery, should, in case of insolvency, share equally at least with 
the servant who has only supplied his labour, and has already received 
some recompense for that, in his personal support wits the Planter 
through the season. It is obvious that this enactment was founded 
cu a supposition that Evglish Merchants, and not Newfoundland 
Planters, were the servants’ employers ; as indeed was the case in the 
early periods of the Fishery ; under such circumstances it was clearly 
right that the servants should have a claim for the amount of their 
wages upon the fish and oil, the produce of their labour, prior to the 
claim of any common creditor of the estate, whose demand might 
have arisen from transactions unconnected with the Fishery, but 
when a Planter is the employer, the Merchant furnishing necessary 
supplies for the current season, and the servant contribating bis 
labour, the case is essentially altered, and both should share in au 
eqnal ratio, 

There are one or two other points of local regulation in cases of 
insolvency, which we forbear to introduce at present, that we may 
not encumber the subject. 

In conclusion we will ask, was Great Britain destitute of such a 
trade, affording a nursery for seamen, a vent for manufactures, the 
means of producing so great a balance in favour of its possessor in 


the trade of that country with foreign nations, how eagerly would 
the British legislature adopt the measures we have proposed, relative 
to exemptions from duty, &c. in order to create such a trade? And 
surely it is not less important to preserve, than it would be to 
create it. 


ORIGINAL SIN. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 


You did me the favour, in your Review for February, to insert an 
article on the ‘‘ Corruption of Human Nature,” or ‘* Original Sin,” 
as it is technically called —The design of that was to strike at the 
very root of Calvinism ; by shewing that the Calvinistic exposition of 
the words ‘‘ Nature” and ‘‘ Sin” does not appear to be so wnde- 
niable or unquestionable, as is by many imagined.—Yet on those two 
words, in éhaé interpretation of them, is the whole Calvinistic system 
founded. —‘* Sin by nature,” and in the sense of guilt, is the basis ot 
that hypothesis. | 
In opposition to this, it seems to be reasonable to urge, that sin in 
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the sense of guilt can only be considered as chargeable in consequence 
of previous volition, law, and Knowledge: whereas the Calvinistic 
supposition makes it chargeable upon the whole human species merely 
in consequence of their being Lorn, 

Perhaps some farther insight may be obtained into the subject, by 
considering two or three authorities in Scripture, from among many 
others; which, together with various collateral arguments, might be 
adduced. 

Asa general position, by which the whole may be well tried, and which, 
therefore, sbould never be lost sight of, St. Paul says, (Rom. iv. 15.) 
«“ Where there is no daw, there is no transgression.”"—There can be 
no transgression where there is no /aw’, nor rule, nor limitation, to 
transgress. And without a éransgression, comprehending all the 
circumstances essential to the term, there can be no punishment truly 
due, nor even capable of being contemplated by a Being directed 
solely by rruTu and gauity. (Rom.v.13.) Sin is not imputed 
where there is no daw. 

That there is a sense of “ Sin” or of ‘ayazia, which does not 
extend to death, is declared by St. John, (1 Johniv. 17.) ‘* There 
is asin not unto death.” And, again, (1 John ili. iv.) » “apagha sole 
ganuia. ‘' Sinis the transgression of a daw ;""—or, ‘* an income 
pliance with a daw.’—TVhe word ‘ Sin,” therefore, implies the 
existence of a previous /aw.—St. James says, (iv. 17.) tw edo’, ** to 
him who knows to do good, and dcoeth it not,” to him the word 
“apaglia belongs. Knowledge, therefore, is essential to constitute 
true @uecha, or ** Sin.” 

The describing the human species universally in language corres- 
ponding with the lowest and most debasing wews of it, and this too 
on account of Adam, is particularly mischievous and injudicious at 
this time ; when we see vice and depravity to be unusually abundant. 
The endeavours, therefore, of every wise, and patriotic, and 
religious person, should be directed the other way; to set forth 
examples of high worth and excellence ; to elevate men’s aims, and to 
encourage their attempts at imitating such; not, by assiduously 
depressing the human character below its warranted and just level, 
fo reconcile the miads of men to ‘* Sin;” to make vice appear 
familiar; a thing little to be wondered at; part of ‘‘ our nature ;” 
easily accounted for; and much to be expected trom all mankind, 

Perhaps these hints added to those which, in your Review for 
February, the reader is referred to, may serve to shew that while the 
Calvinistic system is a very demoralizing one, it rests also on a foun- 
dation which is essentially unsound. 

The fact seems to be, in general, that thinking persons are so 
shocked and offended with its ertreme positions, that they give them- 
selves not the trouble even to consider its origival grounds, as articles 
of critical investigation ; particularly as that ought to be employed,— 
in the Greek of the New Jestament,—much more than in Versions. 

The word @vz« or “ nature” being explained as in the former 
Review was exhibited ; the word “ Sin,” or ‘epagha, being thus also 
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better guarded or regulated, by the instance of such a degree of 
Offence or ‘‘ Sin,” as would attach to persons included in one 
common sentence, (as in the supposed case of a society or family, 
before alluded to,)—no interference is made with any other usage of 
‘axaéie, in the holy writings, in consequence of men’s own personal 
depravities. That guilt also, or charge of guilt, which is thus 
judicially contracted by birth from Adam, being counteracted by 
Baptism and by the merits of Christ, every thing else in Christianity 
stands upon its accustomed proper footing; the whole of Scripture 
becomes consistent ; no perplexity is introdueed by the use of terms 
which cannot afterwards strictly be adhered to; much real difficulty 
and misapprehension are thus avoided, or easily got rid of. 

The assuming of popular, figurative, and Aigh-coloured expres. 
sions, whether in our Versions of the Scriptures or in the Homilies of 
the Church, or in any other of our authorized religious references, as 
precise principles, and then, the urging these beyond the limits of 
“truth and soberness,” Jead to much improper conclusion, and in 
many ways occasion great injury to the cause of true and genuine 
Christianity. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
D. D. 


May 4, 1817. 
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Tre third volume of Mr. John Farey'’s Mineralogical and Agricul 
tural Survey of Derbyshire, will be published early in July. This 
volume completes the Survey of that interesting County, which was 
made by Order of the Board of Agriculture, and contains a full 
Account of the Surfaces, Hills, Valleys, Rivers, Rocks, Caverns, 
Strata, Soils, Minerals, Mines, Collieries, Mining Processes, &c. &c. 
Together with some Account of the recent Discoveries respecting the 
Stratification of England ; and a Theory of Faults and Denudated 
Strata, applicable to Mineral Surveying and Mining. 


The third volume of the Zoological Miscellany, will be published 
in September, tilustrated with fifiy-nine coloured plates. 


In the press, The Principles of Diagnosis, by Marshall Hall, M. D. 
This work is founded entirely on the ExternaL Appgarances of 
morbid affections. It embraces, 1. A view of the Countenance and 
Attitude of Patients, inasmuch as they are plainly characteristic of 
Disease. 2. The *ymptoms of Diseases, considered in their Modifi- 
cations, and in relation to patticular Affections, 3, A Diagnosti¢ 
arrangement of Diseases; and, lastly, their Diagnosis. 

A pert of this work will be published ia July, 
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SIR JOHN SINCLAIR'S CODE OF AGRICULTURE. 


However doubtful or mysterious the art of Agriculiure may have 
formerly been considered, yet by the various improvements which 
have been made in that art, and the great increase of knowledge 
which has of late years been amassed, the difficulties attending the 
practice of an improved System of Husbandry, have, in a consi- 
derable degree, been removed, and its principles have become so 
much simplified, and so well understood, that the time has at last 
arrived, when it is possible to undertake the arduous task of drawing 
Up, 

« A CODE OF AGRICULTURE.” 


Till the present period had arrived, this could not have been 
attempted with any well-founded hopes of success; for so many able 
and well-informed individuals had never, in any former era, directed 
their attention t@ agricultural pursuits ;—so much capital had never 
previously been employed in the cultivation of the soil ;—so many 
practical farmers had never before published the result of their 
experience, and observations on agricultural subjects ;—nor had those 
minute operations, on the due execution of which the success of the 
Farmer must im a great measure depend, been ever formerly so dis- 
tinctly pointed out.— Hence the superiority of the present era for such 
an undertaking. 

And if such a work were to be attempted at this time, there is, 
pethaps, no individual, on whom it was so incumbent to endeavour 
to prove that it might be executed, than the person who now ven- 
tures to offer the result of his labours to the public. On this sugges- 
tion, the Government of Great Britain established a Board of 
Agriculture, and Internal Improvement ; under whose auspices the 
greatest exertions were made to collect useful information, as a 
foundation for such a work as the one now proposed, the publication 
of which, from the commencement of the new Institution, was in 
his contemplation. A great body of valuable materials having been 
thus amassed,* what could be more desirable than to reduce the 
whole, into so moderate a compass, that it will require, neither 
much éxpense to purchase, nor much time to peruse? How far it is 
practicable to carry such an idea into effect, the reader will s00n have 
a0 Opportunity of judging, 

But to enable any person to undertake such a: task as the present, 
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_* For that purpose, the agricultural circumstances of every district 
10 the kingdom was minutely examined, and Reports published, of 
the state of the several Counties of England, in 47 volumes, octavo, 
and of Scotland, in 30 volumes more. Seven volumes of Commu- 
hications, in qaarto, and several other works on specific subjects, 
have also been published by the Board, and this national undertaking, 
Was completed at an expense of nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds, 
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it was not alone sufficient that he had access to books, however 
numerous, or however valuable the information they might contain, 
It was necessary for. him to converse with Farmers, to discuss thg 
various subjects connected with agriculture, with practical men; to 
survey their farms; to examine their various practices on the spot ; 
to compare the systems of different countries—and; above all, to be 
himself a Farmer, and that-on a great scale. These advantages haye 
not been wanting on the present occasion. 

After considering deliberately how the proposed plan could best be 
executed, the following appeared to him the inmost simple, and the 
most comprehensive that he could devise. 

I. Toconsider those ‘‘ Prediminarg points,” to which a Farmer 
ought to attend, otherwise he can never expect to carry on, in a 
successful manner, any system of husbandry.» These particulars are, 
Climate ;—Soil ;—Subsoil ; — Elevation ; — Aspect ;—Situation ; — 
Tenure, whether in property, or on lease ;—Rent ;— Burdens on ;— 
and size of the Farm. 

II. To inquire into the nature of “ Those means of cultivation, 
which are essential to insure its success:” these are Capital ;~ 
Regular Accounts ;—-Arranyement of Agricultural Labour ;—Farm 
Servants ;~—Labourers in Husbandry ;—Live Stock ;—Implements ; 
~Agricaltural. Buildiogs;—Command of Water ;—Divisions of 
Fields ;—and Farm Roads, 

III. Ta point out ‘* The various modes of improving Land,” by 
Cultivating Wastes ;—Inclosing ;—Draining ;—Manuring ; — Paring 
and Burning ;—Fallowing ;—Weeding ;~—Irrigation ;—Flooding ;— 
Warping ;—Embanking ;—and Planting. 

IV. To explain ‘ The various modes of occupying Land,” in 
Arable culture ;—Grass ;— Woods ;-—Gardens ;—and Orchards ;— 
and, 

V. To offer'some general remarks on ‘< The means of improving a 
Country :*\ byndiffusing Information ;—By removing Obstacles to 
Improvement. ;—and, By vasitive Encouragement. 

This work is intended to form. one. large volume, octavo, (aod 
willibe published early in August,) in the body of which, general 
principles can alone be dwelt upon. Where particular information 1 
necessary, it will be inserted in notes; and where the subjects are of 
great importance, and require minute details, it is proposed to con- 
sidet them in separate dissertations. 








THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





To the Editor of the Carnoricon. 


Mr. Epitor, 

Ir excited my curiosity not a little, on being informed that an 
attack was made on a learned publication, which for five years 
has passed the ordeal of criticism, being noticed, so fur as its 
publicity has gone forth, with general approbation by Catholic 
divines, and from Protestant writers has drawn no remarkable 
ceasures. In the town where I now reside, on enquiry after 
the Review in question, namely, the Antyacobin, &c. &c. 
(for it assumes different titles,) it was not even known; so 
much had the polemic zeal of this neighbourhood happily 
abated. I say happily, for disputants on religious subjects too 
often finish with destroying this essential ingredient of chris- 
tian morality, to love their fellow-creatures as they love them- 
selves, In discussions that touch on less important conclu- 
sions, this axiom, Hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim, 
has been by all approved, as it were by acclamation. To this 
same rule of the Roman critic the Antijacobin enters his 
assent, by declaring, that in all controversies both parties must 
have an impartial hearing. On this fair admission, Sir, 1 now 
take my stand. Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 

ln his review of Mr. Berrington’s defence of what he so 
ill-naturedly calls Popery, it is thus stated, certainly with an 
affected surprize, as must needs appear in the sequel : 


“ Those who have studied the controversies which took 
place at the time of the reformation, will, no doubt WONDER 
that any one should now make so arduous an attempt, and 
will be curious to learn how those difficulties are overcome, 
which Bishop Jewell and others have raised on this subject, 
For the Bishop publicly challenged the Papists to prove, from 
Scripture, or the Fathers of the first six centuries, any one of 

twenty-seven Papist errors which he named. A trial was 
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made by the Divinity Professor of Louvaine, but it is now 
generally allowed that it failed ; nor do I imagine any priest 
will put that controversy into the hands of his penitents.” 


To this bold, and what will clearly appear erroneous state- 
ment, mischievously calculated to misguide the uninformed 
and the unwary, I, Mr. Editor, from a regard to truth, and to 
contribute my well-intentioned endeavour in counteracting so 
unfounded a misrepresentation, intreat you will honour me, 
for the first time, by inserting in your meritorious publication, 
the following authenticated extracts from a manuscript, 
detailing a controversy between Mr, Ward and Mr. Ritschell, 
Vicar of Hexham, which it is to be wished might soon be 
allowed to meet the public eye, and is now in the_ possession 
of the Right Reverend Dr, Gibson, V. A... The whole is in 
the hand writing of and signed by Taomas. Warp, the mucli 
famed Author of England's Reformation, a Poem w_ faur 
Cantos. It is a quarto volume, and with an. Appendix, con- 
taining 307 pages. The first. part. by way of an epistle, is 
addressed to the above Mr. Ritschell, in reply to two Letters 
of the above gentleman, dated May 2, 1698. ; A. very face- 
tious, but at the same time an able refutation of the 
unfounded and. scurrilous objections thrown out against the 
Catholic Church. The many sallies of ,wit which.go through 
the whole work, plainly point. out its author, It exhibits a 
clear and succinct history of the fiction of Pope Joan, gives 
a lst of the authors who answered Jewell’s challenge, and 
concludes with some excellent observations on the true church. 

The point at:issue in the first part, is, to prove that the 
church of England is neither the Catholic church, nora part 
of ‘that church, and he finishes his reply ia these words : 


*€ That God, of his infinite goodness and mercy, may make 
you, Mr, Ritschell, and all those who are of your communion, 
true and lively members of the one, holy, Catholic, and apos- 
tolie church, is, and shall be the daily prayer of, Sir, your 
truly well-wisher and humble servant, 

, “ Toomas Ward.” 


To this Mr. Ward adds the following postscript. 


 T have annexed to this the testimony of primitive Fathers 
in proof of the most’ venerable points of Catholic faith, by 
you Protestants denied. This I have done in compliance with 
your request at our first conference.’ That of the Pope’s 
Supremacy, is in substance what [ sent vou in a former letter, 
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which you concealing, I thought it good to put it down again 
for the reader’s satisfaction.” 


Extracts from Mr. Ward’s Manuscript. 


«« Chap. ii. page 175. An account of Jewell’s challenge, 
and himself detected for a corrupter of the primitive Fathers’ 
writings.——In your letter of May 2, page 6, 7, you tell me 
your renowned Bishop Jewell long ago made a famous chal- 
lenge, viz. ‘ If any learned man of our adversaries, or of all 
the learned men that be alive, be able to bring any one sufficient 
sentence out of any old general council, or out of the Holy 
Scriptures of God, or any one example of the primitive fv 
church, whereby it may be clearly and plainly proved, that 
there was any private mass in the whole world at that time for 
the space of sixteen hundred years after Christ, &c. I am 
content to yield and subscribe.” And he renews the challenge 
(say you) and appiies it to every of the 26 following articles : 
if it be so (say you) that you cannot produce sufficient evidence 
from the primitive church in favour of those doctrines, that 
are now retained in the church of Rome, &c. Then it will 
follow that she is not the Catholic church.—Thus you write 
concerning Jewell’s challenge. I observe here, that you 
would insinuate into the heads of your unlearned readers, that | 
this challenge was never yet answered by Catholic writers, and : 
that they never could produce evidence of these doctrines. - 
This you do either out of ignorance, (as not knowing they 
have been answered,) or out of malice, designing to make 
your readers think the challenge unanswerable, and the oppo- 
site doctrines not capable of being defended. To hinder, 
therefore, their being thus deceived, I shall give them a fur- | 
ther understanding of the matter, and by whom that challenge He | 
of Jewell’s was sufficiently answered. ij | 

* About the year of our Lord 1560, this same Jewell made 
certain challenges, partly in his sermons at Paul’s Cross, and 





— - 





at the court, and partly in his letters to Dr. Cole, wherein he ma ! 
challenges all men without exception of the Roman Catholic Bl iy 

Religion upon above 20 articles. To this the learned Dr. een t| 
Harding (then beyond seas) made answer in writing. In the f| 
mean while Jewell published a book called (the Apology of the fy | 


Church of England,) though without his name to it. , Yet he 
afterwards owned it to be his. To this Dr, Harding answer’d, 
calling his (4 Confutation of the Apology of the Church of 
England.) Bhi if 
‘In the year 1566, Jewell put forth another great book in The) 
folio, terming it (4 Reply to Dr. Harding’s Answer of his pier Aube} 
2E2 ey 
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Challenge and Articles.) Upon this the Catholick Doctors, 
then beyond seas in banishment, divided their labours, some 
writing against one part of it, some against other parts, and 
clearly confuting the whole work.—Dr. Harding writ two 
(rejoinders) against articles of it.—Dr. Sanders writ several 
books against other articles of it ; as the (Book of the Church) 
against the 4th article: of the (Real Presence) against the 
5th: a third (Of /mages) against the !4th.—Dr. Stapleton 
writ his (Return of Untruths) against the 4 first artictes.—Dr. 
Heskins publisht a large book in folio, intitled (Parliament of 
Antient Fathers for the Real Presence.) Dr. Points writ 
another also (Of the Real Presenve.)—Dr. Allen writ one book 
vy Purgatory,) another (Of the Authority of Priests.)—— 
Mr. Bastall publisht several books against Jewell; one intitled 
(Beware of Mr. Jewell ;) a second call’d (The Confutation of 
Mr. Jewell's Sermons at Paul's Cross ;) 3d (4 brief Shew of 
the false Wares pacht together in the nam'd Apology ‘of the 
Church of England.) Mr. Edward Marshall at that time writ 
a book (Of the Cross and Honour due to it,) and afterwards 
(A Defence of the sume,) against Mr. Calhill. 

In the year 1567, Jewell put forth his (Défence of the 
Apology, &c.) 

‘In 1568, Dr. Harding publish’d (The Detection of foul 
Frrors, Lies, Corruptions, and other false Dealings of Mr. 
Jewell, in his Defence of the Apology ;) which detection con- 
tained five several books, and put: Jewell to ‘silence: that he 
never after had the confidence to appear in print, or to write 
~ ope syllable in his own vindication, but to sit down with great 
shame and confusion under the opprobiious brand of a lying 
impostor. Which will last him with all honest men, that know 
his writings, till he make his public appearance under it to all 
the world at the day of judgment. 

“ Dr. Harding, in his Epistle before his first Rejoinder, 
tells you, that himself and Dr. Sanders discovered in examining 
only the first 5 of his 26 articles, above a thousand untruths; 
imagine then, says he, what number ts like to arise out of the 
whole work, whereas neither fear nor shame could withhold 
him from uttering such a huge number. 

“ Mr. Walsingham, in his beok, intitled (4d Search into 
Matiers of Religion.) dedicated to King James the First, 
notes dowi) a great many untruths and corruptions of the 
Fathers wilfully committed by Mr, Jewell, Calvin, Luther, 
Marbon, Wallet, Dove, Rogers, Sutliff, and other Protestant 
writers, and declares that their lies, corruptions, and deceitful 
dealings, were the cause of his leaving the Protestant opinions 
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(tho’ in deacon’s orders,) and embracing the Cath. faith.— 

Mr. Wm. Reynolds testifies also, that the discoveries of Ni, 
Jewell’s falsehood was the cause of his own conversion to the 

Cath. religion.” 


On this fair statement of facts, with what face can the 
Antijacobin insinuate to bis readers, that Bishop Jewell was 
ariwered only by the Divinity Professor of Louvain, and that 
there his opponent failed? After this, Qui vult decipi decipiatur 
—There are none so deaf as those who will not hear. 


P.P P. 


P.S.. Your correspondent, should the following proposal ii 
meet your approbation, presumes it would be contributing 
some little in benefiting. the good old cause, were you to 
transmit to the Antijacobin the above extracts. This might be 
best done, without attaching the previous or subsequent 
remarks, but honestly trusting to his candour and impartiality, 
that he will favour one of his present readers with this fair 
statement of answers to Bishop Jewell’s challenge, which he 
considers a complete and satisfactory antidote to the mischief, 
easily inferred from the hasty and mistaken insertions made in 
the Review of December last.* 





* In compliance with the wish expressed in bis P. S. the commu- i} 
nication has been made to the Editor of the Antijacobin Review 
exactly in the way P. P. P. mentions. Grateful for his interesting 
article, his further literary communications are earnestly solicited. 
Evitor. 


—~ 





OBSERVATIONS BY THE PROTESTANT ADVOCATE Hie] 
ON THE ABOVE LETTEK—AND NOTE. ut 


We have inquired carefully both at the office ef the Anti- 
jacobin, and at the private house of the Editor, for this com- i 
munication, which the Editor of the Catholicon promises his a 
correspondent shall be sent us; but we cannot find it. We ai. 
have, therefore, given the above entire from the last. Number | 
of the Catholicon itself, and assure P. P. P. that any commu- 
nications he may please to send to the Editor of the Protestant Hy 
Advocate, at No. 1, Northumberland Street, will be duly | 
attended to. For he will find, on consulting the volumes of | 
this journal, that its pages have been always open impartially | | 
toall. Astothe contents of his present letter, we beg leave Winall 
to observe that—saying—4 trial was made by the Divinity Pro- bE MRP | | 


- 
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fessor of Louvain, does not insinuate that Bishop Jewell was 
answered only by him. And also, if P. P. P. himself a Roman 
Catholic, could find the names of other answerers only in an 
unpublished MSS. how could he expect the Editor of the 
Protestant Advocate to have heard of them? Having, how- 
ever, transmitted a more explicit reply to the Editor of the 
Catholicon, we shall, for the present, say no more here; but 
in some future Number state some other subjects of wonder 


which P. P. P. will do well to allay. 


TRIAL FOR MURDER. 


ANTRIM ASSIZES.—Carrickfergus, March 24th. 


BEFORE THE HON. BARON M’CLELLAND. 


(Concluded from p. 297.) 


Cross-EXAMINED.—Witness was taken into custody at the 
inquest along with the Greers. He was examined by Mr. 
Aickin, but not sworn, when he said he knew nothing of the 
murder—as it was a family thing, he did not like to mention it. 
His sister and brother came to give evidence for him, and they 
swore that he slept at home all night, and in consequence of 
that he was liberated. A few days after he was summoned 
before Mr. Aickin, and sworn; he was examined concerning 
his knowledge of the murder, when he denied that he knew 
‘any thing concerning it; his evidence this day is the truth. 
In May he was taken up and brought here; he then confessed 
the whole truth ; if any innocent person had been accused, he 
would have told the truth, Q. Did you not, at a place called 
the battery, write three different accounts of this transaction! 
I do not well know what I wrote; I wrote these evasive ac- 
counts, as I did not like to be the means of prosecuting to con- 
viction; I was not able to prevent John Greer from striking 
his father. Q. What! you a Goliah in comparison to him, 
and could not prevent him? He was in a rage, and had a 
hatchet in his hand. 
2. By a Juryman. While you were sitting on the bed, did 
seem to be expecting his father? No; he mentioned the 
| terms they were on, and that he could not go near bis 
| se. ‘Lhe debt witness owed to Mr. Greer was onlf 


of the gaol, stated that he had found 
-risover, named O‘Hara, addressed 
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to John Greer, and signed Robert Greer ; the two brothers were, 
at this time, in separate cells—he produced the letter. 

John Greer (a former witness) being shewn the letter, be- 
lieves it to be Robert’s hand-writing. 

John M‘Clean (a former witness) is acquainted with Robert 
Greer’s hand-writing, and believes the letter was written by 
him. 

Some discussion took place as to whether the letter should 
be read or not. Baron M‘Clelland called— 

Samuel O‘Hara. He said he is a prisoner in Carrickfergus 
jail; he had often got papers from Robert Greer, and from 
other prisoners, in order to light his pipe, or for other purposes. 
Being shewn the letter addressed ** Mr. J. Greer,” he denied 
all knowledge of it, or that he had ever seen it before; he 
does not know what papers he had when Dr. Stewart took them 
out of his pocket; he got no directions from Robert to give a 
letter to John Greer; there was one letter in his pocket in- 
tended for his own people. 

His Lordship ordered that the letter should be read. It was 
as follows : 


« My dear John—We are worse fixed now than ever. Mr. 
Watt was at Ballymena, and did not see Mr. Aickin, there- 
fore, he can do nothing. He tells me they have been looking 
of Archibald M‘fImoyle, to bring him here. ‘I think nothing 
can save you or me, unless you would turn King’s evidence 
against M’ilmoyle, and that would save us all. I am much 
afraid. 


*“ ROBERT GREER.” 


| David Carothers is under jailor ; one night he missed John 
Greer from his cell; a pillow was made up so as to resemble a 
man, with a night-cap on it, aud laid in bed; he made search, 
and found him in a sentry-box in the jail yard; when observed, 
he appeared to be considerably agitated ; a grappling iron and 
a ladder of ropes were lying beside hini; he had a powder- 
horn and a knife in his pocket, but no fire-arms. 

Here the evidence for the prosecution closed. Several wit- 
besses were called for the prisoners, but none of them an- 
swered to their names. 

The Counsel for the prisoners then stated, that John Greer 
wished to address a few words to the Jury. He said that they 
had now heard all the witnesses for the prosecution, and what 
had been said by M‘IImoyle, who had been proved to have been 
guilty of downright perjury; they had also heard read what 
had been extorted from him under the hope of being admitted 
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to bail; but they had not heard the evidence of his witnesses, 
some of them of great respectability, in whose attendance he 
had been disappointed, and which might be attended with fata! 
consequences to him ; and he was afraid some of them were 
absent from mercenary motives. 

The prisoner spoke with great firmness ‘and composure, 
which, indeed, he evinced during the whole trial, of which he 
took copious notes. His brother Robert was silent. 

Baron M’Clelland charged the Jury at great length, recapi- 
tulating all the evidence, and commenting thereon; he ina 
srt i manner intreated them to throw the evidence of 

‘Iimoyle completely out of their view, except those parts of 
it in which he was corroborated by other witnesses. 

When his Lordship had nearly concluded his charge, the 
Counsel for the prisoners informed the Court, that one of the 
witnesses formerly called, had made her appearance, and he 
wished to be allowed to take her evidence. To this his Lord- 
ship consented, although, said his Lordship, it is agaiust all 
rule. 

Mary Brown said, she recollects the day on which the 
murder was committed ; early that morning, when the sun was 
about an hour high, she saw John Greer between his father’s 
house and Portglenone town hill, between four and five miles 
from’ home; he told her ,he had been at Maghera, and was 
going to his father’s. She had left home on account of some 
family disputes, and he made her turn homewards again. 

Cross-examined.--She and her husband have , visited. the 
Greers in jail; she was examined before Mr. Aickin, at the 
time of the muder, but did not inform him of the circum- 
stance of meeting Mr. Greer, as she was not asked. She was 
in the waste-house on Friday evening between four and five, to 
get out some flax that belonged to her; the door was fastetiéd, 
but she opened it, with the assistance of a little boy who was 
with her—she was only in the kitchen, but looked iuto the 
room, and all was dark. | 
-“After this witness had finished her evidence, the Judge 
addressed a few more observations to the Jury, who the 
retired, and having remained out of Court some time, returned 
a verdict of Guilty against both the prisoners. 

The Learned Judge then addressed them in a most solemn 
and impressive manner, suitable to the awful situation in which 
they stood; and ‘then sentenced them to be hanged on Wed- 
nesday next. The prisoners heard the dreadful sentence of 
the law in silence, and were immediately conducted from the 
bar back to the gaol. 
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The trial lasted from ten until about six o'clock, and the 
Court was crowded to exeess. ‘The prisoners are both young 
men and married. 

After sentence of death was passed on John and Robert 
Greer, they were kept separate, on purpose to obtain a Con- 
fession from Robert, this could only be effected by a sepa- 
ration from John, who was hardened. They proceeded from 
the jail about twelve o’clock, to the Gallows-green, under 
escort of 100 men; the cart with the coffins were in front; 
then the prisoners; Robert was accompanied by Mr. Thos. 
Hilditch and Mr. Corcoran; John was accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr. Savage. and Rev. Rich. Dobbs; after them pro- 
ceeded the Sheriffs ; John and Robert walked all the way; the 
executioner went in front of the Sheriffs, behind the criminals, 
carrying the bag containing the ropes, &c. They prayed at 
the gallows nearly an hour; then ascended the cart; John 
stood up and declared that he died without enmity to man; he 
forgave his prosecutors and all men, but went no further. 
Robert then stood up and declared that he was about to suffer 
the just sentence of the law, of which he was guilty. Mr. Hi. 
then asked John, did he hear what Robert said? Lie answered 
that he did. ‘then, savs Mr. H., what have you to say? 
“ Nothing,” said he. They were then thrown off, and hung 
about half an hour; their bodies were then cut down, put into 
cofins, and conveyed to the County Infirmary. After Robert 
had confessed his crime, he in a low voice bid John to confess, 


The following original Leiter wus written by John Greer after 

his commitment to prison, 

My Dear Friend,—Since we last parted, I have met with a 
world of woe! The unnatural death of a tender father, who 
was most inhumanly murdered, was sufficient to overwhelm 
any feeling mind with the most poignant agonies of grief; but 
how much greater my surprize! how much more intolerable 
my paroxysms of misery, on finding that the venomous tongue 
of calumny endeavoured to saddle upon me a portion of a 
crime, at the very idea of which humanity recoils—a crime, 
the perpetration of which would stigmatize the very lowest of 
the brute creation. To have my feelings so deeply wounded, 
my character so basely assassinated, aud my most sanguine 
hopes blasted in the very season of their expauding, are reflec- 
tions more than sufficient for a mind that was ouly supported 
by the feeble dictates of reason, or the common resignation of 
humanity. To be taxed with the most heivous of all crimes, 
a crime worse even than that of Cain, whose cruelty sullics the 
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page of sacred history, and considered as the very detestation 
of humanity ; is a situation that can only be supported by con- 
scious innocence, and a firm reliance on the veracity of him 
who hath procured celestial joys to all those who are falsely 
aceused, afflicted, or imprisoned. To me, therefore, all the 
horrors of a dungeon are unable to create a moment's terror, 
‘The clang of bolts, and noise of locks, impart a more harmo- 
nies symphony to the ear of injured innocence, than all the 
melodious strains that the most magnificent concert ean afford 
to the votaries of miduight revelry. If the apostle Pau! 
rejoiced, even when surrounded by the impenetrable gloom of 
a dungeon, and uttered doxologies even amidst his chains, how 
well may I view him as a ee of resignation. How noble 
is the ambition of profiting by his example? Afflictions even 
by real Christians are both to be deprecated and avoided ; but 
when they do inevitably oecur, it is ours to be patient and 
resigned. Afflictions tend to approximate the human beart to 
its Creator; to depreciate in our eyes the vanities of earth, 
antl enhance in our esteem the realities of Heaven. The 
patience of a Job, amidst a complicated concatenation of 
afflictions, and the tranquil resignation of Joseph, under a 
severe and long-protracted captivity, are sufficiently adequate 
to allord me ample consolation, even in this emporeum of 
Plute, What, then, though all the venom-toothed fangs of 
matlice, and all the emissaries of Satan:should conspire to rob me 
of my character and reputation, yet (consoling reflection) they 
are totally unable to destroy my spiritual comfort, or deprive 
me of the glory of God and happiness eternal. 


The above Trial, Execution, and Confession, are inserted to 
prove to our readers, the dr eadlful indifference w ith which Murder 
as regarded in Ireland ; and the absolute necessity of restranung 
such a barbareus population by the strongest means. 


ote 


We cannot refrain from drawing the attention of our 
readers to the imposing declarations of innocence, which are 
now frequently made by persons most decidedly guilty, on the 
very brink of eternity. ‘To this case of a Presbyterian minister, 
we must add that of Daniel Maginnes, who was executed at 
Strabane, 31st March last, for the murder of Mr. Butler, and 
this. is the account we have received of his execution. He was 
dressed in a manner resembling that in which the Martyrs ot 
their Church are dressed, according to the pictures of Papists-; 
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and the Priest attending, inquired of him, in the presence of 
several of the Grand Jurors: of the County, although he had 
fully admitted the justice of his sentence, and had refused to 
name his accomplice,—whether he forgave his prosecutors ? 
Good God what had he to forgive?) He was a notorious 
villain, a convicted murderer—he had fallen into the hands not 
of private revenge, but of public justice, and had he to forgive 
his prosecutors ? But we are told that in an audible and firm 
tone of voice, he addressed the populace, saying, ‘‘ Good 
“ People weep not for me, | am reconciled to my God, and I 
“die a happy death. Pray for me, but resent not my untimely 
“ fate on my Prosecutors.”” Soamong the Methodists, Ken- 
dall, the mail coach robber, and Elizabeth Penning the mur- 
deress, were taught to die asserting their innocence, and glo- 
rying in the certainty of future happiness. What a dreadful 
infatuation! What a shocking crime are those priests or pre- 
tended priests guilty of, who dare thus delude their devotees. 
That God will forgive, for a few hours’ sorrow, such dreadful 
crimes as these convicts have committed, is not to be supposed. 
lf we must not bid them despair of mercy, we can scarcely bid 
them hope forit. Divine mercy is no doubt great, but equally 
great Is his justice, and if such as these escape, for whom are 
the depths. of hell provided? For less atrocious criminals? 
For the dissipated, the profligate, and the trifler? Religion 
and public morals have suffered adeep and serious wound from 
these transactions. Justice itself has been staggered by these 
dreadful manoeuvres, and those who have been the promoters 
of such almost blasphemous delusions, would do well to con- 
sider whether they themselves can form any rational hope of 
forgiveness, for deliberately committing a crime of so dreadful a 
nature, that invention would in vain be exerted to surpass it In 
turpitude. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 





HavinG in our last Number given a concise account of the 
Debates in the House of Commons, as detailed in the various 
papers of the day, we shall now proceed to relate that which 
took place in the House of ‘Lords, on the same subject. The 
grant of political power to Papists. The Debates having been 
generally read by all who are interested in the question, (and 
who are not interested?) We shall now contcnt ourselves 
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with noticing the leading arguments of the speakers, with 
some ohservations where we deem it necessary. We shall 
give, however, the Bishop of Landaff’s speech nearly ut 
length ; both because he has placed the question in a very 
clear light as to our view of it, and because Earl Grey has 
chosen perversely to mistake his meaning, and by such mis- 
take to make up the semblance of an argument, or rather 
reproach, agaiust the pure and reformed religion which we 
profess. The Karl of Donoughmore introduced the subject, 
by complaining of the gross caluinnies lately urged against the 
Roman Catholics, Catholic Priests and Prelates were exhibited 
m the habits of their different. orders for the purpose of 
ridicule, and every art was made use of to excite the popular 
feeling against them. We think bis Lordship has here rather 
given the reins to his invention. The tracts published lately 
have been solely argumentative. So little tendency to perso- 
waltty pervades them, that the name or deseription of any 
Vopish Priest or Prelate is scarcely to be found therein, 
We defy his Lordship to produce a single passage which can, 
by any construction, be supposed written for the purpose of 
exciting personal hostilities. His Lordship, thea, in a most 
splenetic, aud, we think, unparliamentary manner, attacked 
thre Lord Chancellor for having called on the Noble Lords t 
attend! narrowly to the subject of the Catholic Claims, as_ they 
eoncerned the very vitals of the constitution. Does the geod 
Lord mean that no person is to presume, to differ from him 
and bis party on this question, or that the Lord Chancellor 
alone is bound to be sileat? We should have thought that 
since many persons of high respectability, both in and out. of 
parliament, have thought these Claims to be unconstitutional, 
it was the boundeu duty of the first law officer in the kingdom 
to give his opinion. Lord D. spoke of the inrention being Jo 
hrand himself and his followers as subverters of the constitu- 
tion. Yet, surely, we are at liberty to stigmatize a measure 
without imputing to its supporters a design of effecting all the 
consequences which appear to us likely to flow therefrom. 
We may, surely, suppose them prejudiced and mistaken, 
icnorapt and undiscerping, or simply hunting popularity with 
sie F. Burdett and others, as pigs do grains, through all: the 
dirt and the filth with which they may be mixed. But after 
this effusion of ill humour, Lord D. got into his subject 
First, then, he attempted co shew that the House should con- 
sider of securities in a committee only; next, that the can- 
ceeding Domestic Nomination by the Pope would be a great 
buon, then, that the Veto was. impracticable; and, lastly, 
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that payment of the Popish Priesthood by the state would 
only serve to introduce intrigue. After this he attempted to 
answer the arguments hitherto urged against granting the 
Roman Catholics political power. By garbling these most 
woefully, he certainly contrived to answer them. Thus for 
instance, the argument, that because there were four millions 
of Roman Catholics in Ireland, power should be cautiously 
granted to them, since being so numerous and so united, they 
might easily make an improper use of it, is ingeniously 
twisted into this ; that, because they are numerous, they ought 
not to be relieved from grievances. Here is the magic which 
deludes' the well inciined aud the weak. It is held out that 
these four millions are oppressed, &c. &c. when the Claines 
which they themselves urge are not for peace, for relief, or for 
protection ; bet for eligibility to places of power and profit, 
Jet us see how bis Lordship’s argument would run with this 
paraphrase. He actually said—* It must be a great object 
with every good member of the British Union to make all 
parts of the population as productive as he possibly can, and, 
therefore, the greater the body which complain of grievances, 
the greater should be the anxiety to relieve them.” But he 
should have said—* Here is a distinct and numerous body of 
men whom our ancestors found it necessary to restrain with 
severe laws and penal statutes, from these laws and statntes 
we have already relieved them ; and, although they still continue 
distinct, and acknowledging another monarch, we ought, 
because they are namerous, and so the more dangerous, to 
render them eligible to places of power and trust.” Does his 
Lordship call this a perversion of his argument? So do we 
call his representation of that urged by us against the adusis- 
sion of these Claims. The next accusation he notices, is ‘that 
the Prelates assembled in Synod, at the College of Maynooth, 
employ their time in consulting on political questions. 
This he contrives to slur over by vindicating what no one 
blamed—their right of superintending the education of the 
students. But the accusation is true—and his Lordship knew 
itto be so. For from a Synod there held, issued an approba- 
bation of the Pope’s decree, absolving the French Clergy 
ftom their Oaths of Allegiance to their exiled monarch, and 
transferring that allegiance, like so much stock, to the 
murderer Buonaparte. Next follows a philippic against 
Orangemen, which, when examined fairly, turns out to be 
this. That Orangemen will not suffer their arms to be taken 
from them by the Roman Catholics, but sometimes have the 
surance to defend themselves, and even kill their aggressors, 
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and then, shocking to relate, no jury will convict them of 
murder. Then followed a very weak attempt to justify’ the 
restoration of the Jesuits. Next appears what his Lordship, 
from the time he spent over it, seems to have considered his 
argumentum palmatum, namely, his defence of the petitioners 
on the charge of withholding the Bible. This, however, 
like all the other arguments turns on a misrepresentation, 
He argues that the Roman Catholic Prelates are certainly 
averse from distributing the Scriptures without comment. 
Many Bishops and leading Clergy of the English Church ‘are 
equally solicitous that the Prayer Book should be distributed 
with the Bible ; therefore, the opinions of Popish and of Pro- 
testant Prelates on this subject coincide. But now mark the 
difference. Every Protestant, of whatever sect, is ceftainly 
desirous that the Scriptures ‘should be understood in. that 
sense which he deems the truth, and, therefore, is anxious to 
distribute them with suitable tracts or commentaries. But 
they prefer the distribution of the Scriptures without note or 
comment, to their not being read at all; and, therefore, 
print them in the cheapest form, and give them to those who 
cannot buy. The Papists, on the contrary, print them with 
comments in such expensive manner only that none can give 
them away, and few can purchase, Nay, more, they are 
forbidden perusing any other than these peculiar editions. 
A man may live very well on beef without mustard, yet if Ke 
could not get mustard, and must, therefore, have no beef, he 
might possibly be famished.’ ‘The Popish Priests declare, 


however, — 


You shall have the mustard, 
Or else you get no beef of Grumio, 


And their people might answer with great propriety and 
truth in the words of Catherine, 


Go, get thee gone thou false deluding siave, 
That feed’st me with the very name of meat. 
Shakespeare's Taming of a Shrew. 


His Lordship then noticed a quotation made from Burke's 
Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, in the House of Commons. 
But here with peculiar fatality, we will not allude to any 
national propensity, he totally mistook the purpose for which 
it was made.. This was to shew that to refuse admission to 
places of power and trust was no grievance. Franchises belong 
to a subject as such, but no one has right to be the governing 
part of the state. Having thus satisfied himself that he bad 
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cleared the Roman Catholics from all the vile calumnies 
which the experience of three hundred years had’ indelibly 
branded them with, his Lordship moved for a Committee, and 
satdown. Dr, Marsh, the Bishop of Landaff, then arose and 
spoke as follows :— 


“ My Lorps, 


“« Though hitherto unaccustomed to speak before so august 
an assembly, and conscious of my inability to do justice to so 
momentous a subject, I yet presume to solicit your indulgence 
at this early stage of the debate. But as the same subject 
has been repeatedly examined .in this House, I will not 
attempt to follow the Noble Mover through all the varieus 
matter which he has introduced, but will state briefly and 
generally the reasons which induce me to dissent from an 
opinion so respectably maintained. 

“ My Lords, if the question now before us were a question 
of RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, I should rejoice to co-operate with the 
Noble Earl for the attainment of so desirable an end. But the 
religious restraints, under which the petitioners once I¢boured, 
are already removed. And we must no longer speak of pains 
and penalties as attaching to the religion which they profess, 
when they are empowered by the law of the land to exercise 
their religious worship, and to maintain their religious 
opinions, with the same freedom as the members of the 
EstaBLisHED Cuaurcn. We are. not, therefore, concerned 
with the question, whether we shall extend their RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY; for of that liberty they are already in complete 
possession. We are concerned with the question, whether we 
shall extend their potrtrcaL powrr. And surely, my Lords, 
ve may veriture to oppose an extension of POLITICAL power, 
without incerring either the charge of INTOLERANCE, or the 
charge of INHUMANITY. 

“ But, if we are now concerned with a political question, 
why (it may be asked) should religious topics be introduced 
into it at alt? ~=Of what importance can it be in the discussion 
ofa POLITICAL subject; to inquire whether the Decrees of 
the Councit of Trent agree or disagreé with the rarrty- 
NINE ARTICLES; whether the doctrine: of TRANSUBSTAN- 
TATION be true or false; whether the INVOCATION of SAINTS 
be efficacious or not? Let the errors of the Church of Rome 
be acknowledged : let it be granted also, that'its discipline is 
such as no Protestant can approve : and let the Pope HIMSELF 

condemned, as he justly deserves, for still refusing to the 
laity the free use of the Bible. But however erroneous may 
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be its doctrines, or however faulty may be its discipline, yet if 
the tenants of that church do not prevent its members from 
being good subjects of the state, why should they be excluded 
from offices in the state? Such exclusion may be justified on 
the ground of civit delinquency, but if No such delinquency 
can be laid to their charge, if with all the errors of their 
church they are able and willing to serve the state, why are 
they inadmissible to employment in the state? In short, let 
the question of admission to CIVIL EMPLOYMENTS be 
referred to its PROPER STANDARD—CI¥IL CAPACITY and 
CIVIL WORTH, 

“ My Lords, I have now stated in terms the most forcible 
which I could devise, the argument which in itse]f*is the most 
powerful that was ever advanced in favour of the previous 
question, And if the argument, so stated, admit of a satis 
factory answer, I trust your Lordships will deem it unnecessary 
io go into the proposed Committee. 1 am ready then to meet 
the question on the ground most favourable to the petitioners ; 
1 am ready to assuine as a fundamental proposition, that 
adimission to civil employment should be determined by ciyis 
CAPACITY and CIVIL WORTH. ' 

‘* But before we attempt to judge by the standard here 
proposed, we must make ourselves acquainted with that 
stendard. We must examine all the various qualities whigh 
constitute civil capacity and civil worth. For among. those 
various qualities there may be some which in themselves are 
not of a civil nature: there may be some even of a religious 
nature. But if the religion professed by one man renders him 
a more useful member of the state than the religion professed 
hy another, surely the one is better qualified than the othef 
tw conduct the busivess of the state. And though the state 
ought not to punish men for religious opinions, unless those 
opinions are injurious to the state itself, it has an undoubted right 
to trust the management of its OWN AFFAIRS EXCLUSIVELY (0 
those in whom it bas reason to confide, It is still their civth 
CAPACITY, their crvig. WoRTH, which determine the choice of 
the state, whatever be the ingredients which enter into the 
composition of CIVIL CAPACITY and CIVIL WORTH, 

© Let us now apply oyr standard to the respective cases of 
Churchmen, of Protestant Dissenters, and of members of the 
Church of Rome. ‘The allegiance of the Churchman 
mntTiaAw: he acknowledges Tux KiNG as supreme, in mattels 
ecclesiastical as well as civil. ‘The Protestant Dissentef 
acknowledges oaly bis civit, supReMACcY, which is acknow: 
ledged also by the members of the Church of Rome, So [ah 
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therefore, the two latter stand on a footing of equality. But if 
the civil allegiance of Protestant Dissenters reccives not, like 
that of the Churchman, accession of strength, it is exposed 
to no drawback from ecclesiastical allegiance. If a Protestant 
Dissenter acknowledges either an individual or any body of 
men, as forming the spiritual head of his own party, such 
person or persons are still the subjects of his Sovereign. But 
if a Church is governed by a Foreigner, who has neither 
DEPENDENCE ON, nora COMMON INTEREST with, THE KiNG oF 
THE COUNTRY, the CIVIL ALLEGIANCE of those who belong to 
that Church, cannot fail to be weakened by their Eccresr- 
ASTICAL ALLEGIANCE. ’ 

* Yet, notwithstanding this anomaLy of Government, not- 
withstanding this confusion of froREIGN with DOMESTIC ALLE- 
GIANCE, we are told, my Lords, there is no reason to apprehend 
that the one should interfere with the other. We are told that 
the provinces of sprriTvaL, and of TEMPORAL OBEDIENCE, 
is quite pistincr; and, therefore, that obedience to rn¥ Porr 
in things SPIRITUAL, can never detract from obedience tothe 
King in things remporac. Bat, my Lords, where religion and 

litics are so blended, as in this country, it is often difficult to 
etermine whether the subject of dispute shall -be regarded as 
acivil, or regarded as a religious question. The very case 
which is now before us, is a case in point. Some view it ina 
civil light, others in a religious light. And if the question is 
CiviL in itself, it is still so connected with religion, that it 
cannot be duly appreciated, without taking religion into the 
account. 

“It is unavoidable, therefore, that doubts should arise 
whether a subject of dispute shall be considered as a spiritual, 
or considered as a temporal concern. And to wHom, my Lords, 
will the Members of the Church of Rome apply in such cases 
fora socuTion ‘of their doubts?) Why, my Lords, they will 
apply to the self-same spiritUAL PowER, which is et tssu# 
with the remporat. Undersuch circumstances, allegiance to 
THE Pope Must itterfere with allegiance to rake Kine. > And 
when it does interfere ; when the soul is ‘threatened on the one 
side, but the body only on the other, men will yield to-that 
authority of which they are: most afraids The power which 
commands the conscrENCE, will command the conptcr of 
the man. And this power, which is ‘a ror®tGN power, the 
power of a FOREIGN Prince, is So easily dire¢ted by ronviGn 
INTRIGUEF to purposes subversive of our Constifation, tat they 
who supMir to such a power, are hafdly qualified toundertake 
the GuIDANCR of our Constitution, | 
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** My Lords,—I am aware that arguments, tending to ex- 
clusion, are in the present age condemned, as narrow and 
illiberal. What is called an mxLigaTEeNEp policy, is repre- 
sented as the Best policy ; and whatever fears may be enter- 
tained in theory, the experience derived from the late example 
of France, is supposed to have already shewn, that Catholics 
and Protestants may be admitted alike into the Councils of the 
State, without danger to the State. But, my Lords, there isa 
material difference between the admission of a Proresranr 
into the Councils of a nation, where the established religion is 
that of the Church of Roms, and the admission of a Catholic 
fhto the Councils of a nation, where the established religion is 
that of the Church of Enetanp. When a Protestant is 
admitted into the Councils of France, the drawback of roruten 
allegiance does not exist. The Protestant, so admitted, ac- 
knowledges no other supremacy than that of his lawful 
Sovereign : he owes no other allegiance than allegiance to thet 
King into whose Councils he is called. Not so the Catholic, 
when admitted into the Councils of a Protestant Prince. He 
owes allegiance to 8 FOREIGN SOVEREIGN ; to a Sovereign who 
wields the powerful Sceptre of Religion; but whose religion is 
adverse, whose views therefore must be hostile to th* interests 
of the pomEstic SovEREIGN. 

** Let us now revert to the standard by which it was pro- 
posed to try the merits of the present question, namely, that of 
CIVIL capacity and civit worth. If they whose allegiance is 
thus divided and distracted, can possess the same civil capacity, 
the same civil worth, as they whose whole allegiance is given to 
their lawful Sovereign, why then, my Lords, let them: be 
admitted al:ke into the confidence of their Sovereign ; let them 
be admitted alike to the Council of the nation ; let them be 
adinitted alike to offices of trust and power ; and let us grant at 
onee, that the Constitution may be as safely administered by 
the former, as administered by the latter. But, my Lords, if 
it is impossible that the same civil capacity and civil worth, 
which attaches to those whose allegiance is single and entire, 
should attach also to those whose allegiance is thus divided and 
distracted, it follows of necessity, they are not alike admissilile to 
the confidence of their King; that they are not alike admis 
sible to the Councils of the nation ; that they are not alike 
anmissible to offices of trust and power; and therefore, my 
Lords, that the claims which are now advanced, ought not 
be allowed. 

« I do not mean to assert that the members of the Church 
of Romein this country are not good subjects. 1 speak only 
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by comparison : I assert only that they are not so good, and so 
useful subjects of the State, as the members of the Establish- 
ment, or as they themselves would be, if they would but break 
the fetters which bind them to a foreign Prince. I ascribe to 
them the highest respectability; [acknowledge their honour 
and their i integrity ; ; but that anomaly of government, a foreign 
jurisdiction in spiritual concerns, distracts their allegiance, 
and makes them obedient to the Pope, when they ought to be, 
and are probably wnduced to be, obedient to the King. 

* After this general view of the subject, it can hardly be 
necessary to enter into single topics of ininor moment; but so 
much stress has been laid on DOMESTIC NOMINATION, that] 
cannot conclude without a few remarks on it. Domestic 
NOMINATION is a term well calculated to diminish the impres- 
sion made by the apprehension of FornIGN influence. If a 
Bishop is nominated or elected at home, as in his own See, 
whether by a Chapter, a Committee of neighbouring Bishops, 
orany other domestic body, such nomiuation or election must 
undoubtedly be ascribed to that body. But, my Lords, it is 
well known, especially on the Bench where I have the honour 
to sit, that a Chapter may elect a Bishop, without having the 
choice of a, Bishop.* Domestic Nomination, therefore, does 
not of itself imply domestic choice; it does not of itself ex- 
clude the exercise of foreign influence ; it cannot, therefore, 
afford the security required. 

‘* But let us suppose that no foreign influence, either direct 
or indirect, operate BEFORE Nomination, we shall have little 
reason to think ourselves secure, when we reflect on the un- 
bounded influence which follows arrER Nomination. We 
shall have little reason to contlude that a Romish Bishop is 
eatitled to the confidence of a Protestant Kine, when we read 
the Oaru of Allegiance, which, at his consecration, he takes 
toTHE PopE. 

“* Let me intreat, then, your Lordships to pause, before you 
determine to remove the guards which the wisdom of our 
ancestors has provided against foreign influence in the Councils 
of this Nation, and which, my Lords, if once destroyed, the 
wisdom of succeeding generations will in vain attempt to 
restore,’ 


— 
—-—— 





* At this part of the speech, an observation was made about the 
toadjutors of the Irish Titular Bishops, as connected with the subject 
of Domestic Nomination, But in this Re ‘port the observation js 
omitted ; partly because the interruption occasioned by the rising of 
Lord Donoughmore (who was called” ey order by Lord Kenyon) pre- 
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Now we cannot but strongly reprobate the interruption of 
Lord Donoughmore, serving strongly to prove his vexation at 
seeing the Protestant cause so well defended. Even had the 
Bishop been mistaken in his representation of domestic nomi- 
nation, it would be quite sufficient, and far more parlia- 
mentary, to have waited for the conclusion of his speech, and 
then to have corrected the error. But this was the Bishop's 
first speech, and it was hoped that sudden interruption might 
have thrown him out, and prevented his pursuing his argu- 
ments to their inevitable conclusion. The Bishop of Norwich 
arose next, and strongly advocated the cause of Popery, 

“praising the Popish clergy above all praise, and, in short, 
saying all that Dr. Troy could have said, had he stood up in 
Dr. Bathurst’s place. Alas, what mental aberration can so 
bewilder a Protestant prelate? Is it that unrestrained, unchas- 
tised love for popularity and for distinction, which too often 
deludes a vulgar mind? Has his Lordship never been in- 
structed himself, never attempted to instruct others, in the 
important maxim of seeking praise only from the _praise- 
worthy? Laudari a Laudatis used not to be an unusual 
subject in our public schools; and had Dr. Parr employed 
himself in writing for Sir Francis Burdett a translation into 
Greek Verse, of Gay’s excellent Fable, entitled the Lion’s Cub 
and the Asses, he would have been at least as usefully engaged, 
as in composing his own eulogium. Besides, when Dr, Ba- 
thurst found himself alone, the only Bishop of either king- 
dom, nay more, the aly respectable and dignified clergyman in 
his Majesty’s dominions, who had yet ventured to advocate 
these claims, he might surely have paused, and some slighit 
suspicions of error might have risen in his mind. Undoubt- 
edly there are many who, being possessed of a little humility, 
would not have stood alone against all their brethren, all their 
clergy, and both universities. However, the Bishop has ob- 
tained his reward. William Eusebius Andrewes quite idolizes 
him; and his Lordship may reasonably expect, that the 
parings of his nails will hereafter be venerated as pious relics. 
For thus gtavely writes that great man, for whose commen- 
dation the Bishop has sacrificed so much. ‘ And here let mé 
pay a tribute to the virtues and exertions of a Protestant divine, 
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vented the purport of it from being distinctly understood ; and partly 
because the learned Prelate hiasself declared, in reply to Lord Do- 
noughmore, that it did not affect the general argument, and that he 
readily waived it, if the Noble Ear] had the slightest objection to i.— 
Rev. 
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of whom we may say with Horace, Quando ullum inveniemus 
Parem? (Answer, Never lL hope.) ‘To a Bathurst the gra- 
titade of Catholics is pre-eminently due. Never was the 
attributes of a Christian prelate (query, what is the attributes ?) 
more gloriously displayed, than when the Bishop of Norwich 
rose on the occasion alluded to, in the fullest attendance of his 
brethren in the senate, to vindicate the cause of his injured 
fellow christians, whee hopes they were met to crush, and 
exhibit to his bigotted countrymen, that one mitred member of 
the Establishment, had the heroic courage to plead in his 
place, for civil and religious toleration. Yes ; Bathurst (now 
for it) in future ages, when the names of thy contemporaries 
(i,e. Watson, Burgess, Marsh, &c. &c.) shall be sunk in obli- 
vion, THINK will be pronounced with veneration by our chil- 
dren’s children, and thy memory hailed with rapture, as the 
true philanthropist and liberal divine !! 1? 


Assensere Viri! Nunc non cinis illi Poet# 
Felix ? non levior cippus punc imprimit ossa ? 

To give any extracts from the Bishop’s speech, our readers 
will not require. Let us pity the man and spare the mitre. 

With far more consistency, and far superior abilities, arose 
the Bishop of Ossory to oppose these claims. He did not give 
the rein to invention or declamation, but proved, from the 
public declarations of the titular Achbishops and their suf- 
fragans, the Supremacy of the Pope on one hand, and the 
utter impossibility of procuring any security from a body who 
violently condemn to day as sacrilegious, what yesterday they 
eagerly sought and highly approved. With peculiar felicity, 
he pointed out the absurdity of expecting Popish clergy to 
swear they would support a Protestant Establishment, and 
shewed from Quarantotti’s Rescript, that whatever oath these 
Pastors did take, they were enjoined to receive its construction 
and meaning from Rome. For these are the words of Qua- 
rantotti. “In case the Bill be already passed containing the 
same words (the oath in the Relief Bill) let the Clergy acquiesce, 
and it will be sufficient for them to declare, that this and ths 
only, is the sense in which they have sworn it, so that nothing 
in the oath may be adverse to orthodox doctrine + ; and that this 
protest may be generally known, and be for an example to pos- 
terity, this construction of it shall be publicly recorded.”’ Now 
compare this with what is recorded in page 400, of the last 
Antijacobin, and then let any honest man say what dependence 
18 to be placed on these juggling priests, who keep the word of 
Promise to the ear, but break it to the hope. 

The Earl of Harrowby next rose, and after very properly 
reprima nding a certain prelate for his seditious seutiments, 
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proceeded to comment upon the Bishop of Landaff’s speech, 
and argued that the Bishop’s reasoning must be fallacious, be- 
cause, if true, a Catholic could not be a good subject to any 
King of any country. And is not this actually the case? Nay, 
Lord Harrowby himself grants that very consequence in the 
following words: ‘It was politic,” said his Lordship, “ as 
** much as possible to avoid all differences and disputes be- 
‘tween the allegiance to the Sovereign, and the allegiance to 
“the Pope. History shewed that the consequence of such 
*‘ discordances in former times, were misery and disorga- 


- “nization.” ‘Therefore History proves by fact, the truth of 


the Bishop’s theoretical deduction. Most certainly that person 
whose allegiance is divided, cannot be so good a subject as he 
who owns no earthly superior but his King. But the loyal 
conduct of English Catholics was adduced, at certain trying 
seasons. But does this prove the loyalty of Irish Catholics ? 
What has been their conduct in trying times? ‘The old griev- 
ance of exclusion from some of the higher situations in the 
state, was then urged; aud his Lordship concluded, with 
recommending a consideration of the case in a Comniittee. 
‘The Eanl of Liverpool observed, that they were precluded from 
géing into a Committee, for considering what farther conces- 
sions might be made to the Roman Catholics, because their 
leaders had, in. 1813, resolved to accept of nothing less thana 
complete concession of all theirclaims; and supposing them 
granted, his Lordship shewed, in a luminous and most con- 
vincing manner, that dissension only, and not union and har- 
mony would be in future expected. You are strengthening 
the hands ‘of men whom you cannot reasonably suppose will 
rest satisfied, whilst there is a single object worth attainment 
left. Every boon yet granted has served only to stimulate 
them: to farther demands. His Lordship, too, reminded the 
House, that the Reman Catholics themselves, were the greatest 
exclusionists in the world. ‘To prove this, he would appeal to 
certain recent decrees, in which it was expressly declared, that 
toleration was not consistent with the principles of theit 
church. And he concluded by adverting, like an experienced 
statesman, to the lessons of past times, and to the dangerous 
consequences which might be expected from treating religious 
doctrines as matters of expedience only. This speech madea 
deep impression on the House, and was frequently cheered. 
Lord Daraley next thought necessary, but why does not well 
appear, to say something. This something being little better 
than nothing, we will pass on to Lord Grenville, who said the 
present was.a question for statesmen only. Yet did his Lor- 
ship treat it as if he were nostatesmen. For, with a_periect 
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disregard to theory and experience, he recommended as the 
most efficient means of preventing the Roman Catholics from 
making demands more obnoxious than their present, to 
strengthen their hands by admitting them to the Parliament, to 
the Bench of Judges, and in short to every thing but the 
crown. This he thought would attach them with such ties of 
gratitude to the Protestant establishment, that they would never 
seek its*injury or destruction !!! Was ever such a Utopian 
idea? A favour conferred on an individual, may awaken in 


him corresponding feelings of gratitude and attachment: yet | 


if an individual recovers only what he deems /iis right, he then, 
I fancy, feels little gratitude for the acquisition, On the 
otlier hand, favours conferred on large bodies, by large bodies, 
are too'diffuse in their nature, to produce either gratitude or 
attachment. Besides, the demand is made as a matter of 
right, how, then, can the concession operate as a favour? It 
is well known what circumstances have concurred to warp 
Lord G.’s mind on this subject, otherwise we should not 
have here to lament the absence of his usual perspicuity and 
strong judgment. 

Lord Bathurst followed, and ridiculed the practice of repre- 
senting persons oppressed, because excluded from offices 
which it was almost impossible he could ever enjoy. The 
hog-trotter of Tipperary is as wretched and oppressed a subject 
for pity, as themselves for declamation, because he is excluded 
from being General of the Forces, or Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain. Then where were we to stop? Would any of the 
advocates for concessiog draw the line? By thus drawing the 
attention of his hearers to facts and practical matters, his 
Lordship completely dissipated the effects of Lerd G.’s de- 
lusive eloquence. He brought the House froin the regions of 
fancy, to the terra firma of reality. 

Earl Grey next endeavoured to convince us that no danger, 
but much good, would be produced by concession. He and 
others of his sentiments affect never to have heard of the 
nature of the dangers apprehended. - A ‘Letter to Mr. Wil 
berforce, lately published by an Irish dignitary, would inform 
them better. In some reports of Lord Grey’s speech, he is 
represented as having said, that the Bishop of Landaff had 
shewn the Protestant religion to be less tolerant tham the 
Popish; because he had said that a Catholic State might 
tolerate Protestants with greater safety than a Protestant 
‘Government could Papists. This is, indeed, true ; but from a 
political not a religious cause. For instance, it was not dan- 
gerous to the ctowi of France to tolerate the Hugonots, by 
the Edict of Nantz, because they, unlike the Roman Catholics 
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in Ireland, owne’ no superior out of the kingdom. Had, for 
instance, ‘the Ar. hbishop of Canterbury issued a rescript, 
saying, that they were to take the oaths of allegiance in such 
or such a scn-e, his orders would have been treated with the 
most perfect indifference and neglect at least. Left to worship 
God, as seems best to themselves, they have no inducement to 
sedition, and nothing to gain by rebellion. Fiom _ their 
opinions, no crusade against other religionists can be pro- 
moted amongst them; and they are, although differing on 
certain doctrines, as completely subjects to the crown, and the 
crown only, as men can be. Louis XIV. when he chose to 
persecute and expel them, found less resistance from them, 
than he had done from his own clergy, when he wished to 
emancipate the French Church from Papal usurpations. And 
to that opposition, aided by the perseverance of the Pope, 
He, a despotic monarch, over a most obedient people, was 
obliged to yeld. ‘This is a lesson in_ politics, which such 
statesmen as Lords Grenville and Grey would do well to study. 
Let them remember that the saake may be scotched, but is not 
killed. Sothat the truth is this, a Protestant Frenchman isa 
more complete subject to the crown of France, than a Popish 
Frenchman, and his allegiance more to be relied on. There- 
fore the Bishop’s position is founded on fact, and,not to be 
overturned. 

The Lord Chancellor lastly rose, and fully proved what he 
had asserted on a former occasion, that this question attacked 
the vital principles of the Constitution. He shewed, from the 
Bill of Rights, that this Government was essentially Pro- 
testant, that Popery was totally inconsistent with its principles, 
that James Hl, had been expelled for endeavouring to subvert 
the Protestant religion, and King William invited over chiefly 
for the purpose of securing it. He also shewed that the most 
eminent writers, Milton, Locke, Temple, Somers, and King 
William himself, had recorded it as their solemn opinion, that 
the Roman Catholic religion was decidedly hostile to the prin- 
ciples of a free government. He considered the motion as 
hastile to the liberties of the country, both civil and religious, 
and went to the destruction of every security, for which our 
ancestors had so gloriously struggled. His Lordship con- 
cluded a most impressive speech, amidst the well-earned 
plaudits of the House. 

For the Mmotion....cccccccscsccscee 90 
* AZAIDBE Ierccocccccccecsccsesevsees 142 


Majority...ccccccece 52 
Nolumus Leges Anglia Mutari. 








Anno 1692—WILLIAM AND MARY. 





Tug humble Address of both Houses of Parliament, assembled 
at CuicnesteR House, Dustin, the 25th of October, 
1692. 


May IT PLEASE your MasgstTigs, 


Whereas the Irish Nation having formerly by frequent 
Rebellions, attempted to throw off the dependence of this 
Kingdom of Ireland on the Crown of England, to which it 
has been long happily and legally united, the present genera- 
tion treading in the steps of their forefathers, have sufficiently 
shewed themselves heirs of the same inveterate and implacable 
hatred of the English name and Government; for, not con- 
tented with the protection, ease, and plenty, which they 
reaped under it, beyond what they enjoyed before the English 
conquest, they hare of late been so infatuated, to chuse rather, 
by entering into an alliance with the French King, to bear the 
weight of his tyranny.* than to live under a most legal and 
impartial administration of justice; and, being instigated and 
encouraged by the power and boundless ambition of that 





—- 





* They frequently offered leiand to the king of Spain in Eliza 
beth’s reign, during the whole of which they were in a state of rebel- 
lion. Sir George Carew's Pacata H bernia, and Moryson’s Itines 
rary, passim. For their repeated attempts to separate Ireland from 
Great Britain, we shall refer our re ders to page 434 of vol. I. of this 
work, and to page 200 of the last number. 

While Spain was the most powerful state in Eorope, they solicited 
her assistance for this purpose, aud io extitpate the Protestants ; but 
ever since France rose superior to ber, under the auspices of Richkea 
and Mazarine, they have uniformly adbered to her. It should be 
recollected, that the Kings of France and Spain, between wham the 
family compact has been renewed, are the most bigoted, and the most 
devoted tothe Pope, of any sovereigns in Europe; and should Great 
Britain be engaged in war with them, the Irish Papists will (as they 
have uniformly done) by their rebellious movements, compel the 
goveroment to keep a large portion of the army in Ireland, which 
will materially lessen the military resources of the British empire. 
This was the case during the rebellion of 1798, and for some years 
Previous to it. 
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Invader and Disturber of the liberties of Europe, they pro- 
ceeded, in imitetion of their new Master, to violate all faith, 
to cancel all laws, and overturn the constitution and legal 
securities of the Kingdom and Protestant Religion ; to which 
end they arm the whole body of the Irish Papists either with 
military weapons, or murdering Skeine and half pike! They 
disarm and dismount all the Protestants, and turn them out of 
all offices and employments—they force them tg receive their 
debts and mortgages in brass money; they dissolve all 
Charters and Corporations by Judges, Sheriffs, and other 
officers not legally qualified ; they impose taxes without autho- 
rity of Parliament; they burn and destroy the Protestants 
houses,,and improvements, and seize their provisions neces- 
sary for life, which forced many of them to fly into England 
for safety and relief, while they continued their barbarities to 
such as stayed behind ; seizing the Churches, the University, 
and all Schools of learning, and foundations of religion and 
charity; they affront, imprison, and rob the Clergy of their 
sithes, muinlenance, and jurisdiction, by an act of their pre- 
tended Parliament, they prohibit writs of error and appeals 
into England, and attaint thousands of Protestants, among 
whom were several women and children, without hearing ! they 
repeal the Acts of Settlement, the great bulwark and security of 
the English interest in this Kingdom. Under those barbarovs 
violences and oppressions, and many more too grievous to 
remember, and too numerous to nention, the poor Protestants 
of this kingdom groaned.* 


_— ——— ee ee ee 





* The reader will find a minute description of all these acts of 
cruelty and barbarity, in Archbishop King’s state of the Irish Pro- 
testants ; and in Harris's Life of King William. The conspirators in 
the rebellion of 1798, confessed, upon oath, that they meant to have 
perpetrated the same. They solicited the aid of the French repub- 
licaw government, to separate Ireland from England. Report of the 
Secret Comniittee of the Lords, of 1798, p. 8. All enemies of the 
conspirators were to be massacred; aud one of their leaders calcu- 
Jated’ the first list of proscription at 30,000 persons. Same, of 1797; 
Appendix I[f. page 49. All the property of their enemies was to be 
confiscated. Same of the Commons, of 1797, Appendix IT. p. 20. 

So early asthe year 1792, when the conspiracy was formed, they 
shewed'a! great eageriess to deprive the Protestants of their arms, of 
which they robbed them in the night. Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Lords, of 1793, and so early did the seduction of the 
soldiery make a part of their system, Idem. Pikes were fabricated 10° 
such numbers, that, in the county of Kildare alone, government, bY 
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We, therefore, your Majesties’ most dutiful subjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal, and Commons in Parliament 
assembled, from a deep and just sense, and value of your 
deliverance, do most humbly beseech your Majesty to accept 
the tribute of our most hearty thanks, for so glorious: a redemp- 
tion of a people destined and condemned to Popery and Slavery 3 
and to believe that we shall ever, as we are obliged, employ 
those lives you have preserved, in the service of our deliverers, 
and those estates your Majesties have restored us to, in support 
of your Crown and Dignit y; and that Religious worship, 
which we esteem our Crown and G'or y, In praying for your 
Majesties long and peaceful reign, and glorious immortality. 

Let those who now come forward to demand Unqualified 
Catholic Emancipation, inform us, whether, in their doing $0, 
they do not virtually seek to have a recurrence of those times, 
which the Irish Parliament, in 1692, have so faithfully de- 
scribed in the foregoing address; and let them deny it if they 
ean, that the commencement of the Irish rebellions in 1798 
and 1803, were not conducted in precisely the same manner, 
as this address séts forth for instance—the arming with pikes— 
the burning of Protestant houses—and the Irish Loyalists being 
obliged to fly for safety to England, &c. &e. 





salutary measures of severity, compelled the surrender of 12,000 of 
them, and there was not a doubt that a greater number was retained, 
Though 129 000 stand of arms were seized in 1707, in different 
parts of the kingdom, wherever the insurrection broke out. In the 
month of May 1798, the mass of the people were universally armed, 
either with pikes or muskeis. Report of the Commons of 1792, 
page 11. Protestant property, to the amount of 1,023;337 l. was 
destroyed, in Jess than three weeks; in which time, no less than 
one thousand Protestants were butchered in cold blood, in the county 
of Wexford alone. Though much has been said of the persecutions:in 
Queen Mary's reign, which lasted above five years, no more than 
277 persons suffered in England, as heretics, during the whole of it. 
When the p: tpetrs ition of such enormities is recommended as a reli-e 
gious daty, under a Protestant state, by the canons of the Romish 
church, which the reader will find in page 201 of our last number, it 
is astonishing that any rational person cau be an advocate for making 


hiore concessions to its votaries. : ; 
MELANCTHON., 
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Waat is improperly called Catholic Emancipation, is badly 
undexstood, and if coneeded, would lead to consequences of 
which few persons areaware. Were the lrish Roman Catholics 
to obtain that share of political power which they claim in a 
sturdy tone of requisition, the English would thus address 
Parliament. You have made very great concessions to our 


_Inish fellow votaries, though since the repeal of the penal laws 


affecting them, they have unremittingly manifested a strong 
spirit of disaffection, by rising twice in rebellion,* and by 
assembling in Committees and Representative Bodies, in 
which the chief members of the state, and the law officers of 
the crown, have been grossly libelled and calumniated, and in 
which the most strenuous endeavours have been used to inflame 
the Popish multitude against the government, and their Pro- 
testant fellaw-subjects. Hence have arise those dreadful 
scenes of nocturnal robbery and assassination, which con- 
stantly disgrace Ireland, and which must ever check its rising 
prosperity.t We stand in a different light; for ever since the 
year 1791, when we were relieved from the galling and dis- 
graceful parts of the penal laws, we have constantly shewn a 
gtateful sense of these favours, by respect for the govern- 
ment, and obedience to the laws f{ 

The Parliament, moved by the reasonableness of such 
arguments, would probably comply with their solicitations ; 





* See the woeful effects of repealing the penal laws, and of giving 
the elective franchise to the Irish Papists in 1793. Vol. I. p. 434; 
Melancthon’s 5th letter, and his 10th letter, Vol. II. p. 12). 

t See the combinations cemented by oath, by which the mass of 
the Irish Papists are constantly bound to overturn the constitution, 
to murder Protestants, to injure their property, and not to have any 
dealings with them. Vc!. I. p. 451; Vol. II. Pp. 47, 256, 264; 
Vol. HT. Pp. 545, 564; Vol. IV. Pp. 170, 321 to 338, 386 to 390; 
p. QS, inour Number for March, Vol. 52; inthat for April, p, 191. 
See also Observations on the frequency of Assassination in Ireland, 
Antijacobin Review, Vol. 51, p. 16g. 

: Their conduct was quite the reverse in the reign of Elizabeth, 
in Evgiand, when their numerical strength, as at present with the 
Irish Papists, inspired them with a hope of establishing their religion, 
by overturning the Protestant ascendancy. See this fully proved, 
Vol. [V. p. 310. 
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and as soon as they had done so, the various sectaries in 
England would address the Parliament in the following terms: e 
You have reposed very great confidence in a numerous portion 
of the people, who acknowled ge the supremacy.of a foreign 
Prince, whose tyranny and rapacity, whose avarice and ambi- 
tion, have beena fruitful source of treasonable conspiracies, 
massacres, assassinations, and rebellions, for some centuries, 
in the British Isles. When Great Britain incurred the guilt 
of heresy, by embracing the Reformation, she drew on her the 
vengeance of the Roman Pontiffs, and their votaries in the Til 
British Isles, more attached to them than to their lege 
sovereign, formed treasonable conspiracies against the govern- noel 
ment, which they were required to do under a religious 
sanction, by the canons of their church,* and by the Bulls of 
their Popes, who fi wren many of them against Henry VII. 
Elizabeth, James 1. Charles I. and George LL.+ 

Mr. Locke has, “e ierefore, truly said, in his Essay on Tole- 
ration, “ that church can have no right to be tolerated by the 
magistrate, which is constituted on such a bottom, that all 
those who enter it, do, ipso facto, deliver themselves up to 
the protection and service of a foreign prince; for by this 
means, the magistrate would give way to the settling a foreign 
jurisdiction in his own country, and suffer his people to be 
listed, as it were, for soldiers against his own government.’’f 
In the same work he says, * what do they mean who teach 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics? Their meaning, 
forsooth, is, that the privilege of breaking faith belongs to | 
them exclusively ; for they declare all that are not of their : 
sommunion to be heretics, or they may declare them to be so, | 
Whenever they think fit.’’]] Milton, in his tract on “ W hat 
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* See extracts from these canons, and the oaths by which Popish 4 
Priests and Bishops are bound not only to profess and maintain them, 
but to infuse them into their flocks. Vol. IIT. p. 40 
+ The Irish titular Prelates, in the year 7291, solicited and obtained sani 
a Bull from Benedict XIII. to raise money by the sale of indulgences, eee 
to dethrone George II. and to extirpate the House of Bruaswick. d 
This is a broad hint for the Duke of Sussex. ea 
+” _10w strongly applicable to Ireland this is, the Popish inhabitants it 
of which have been constantly hostile to the government, and their 
Protestant fellow-subjects, for the last three hundred vears. 
The Bishop of Norwich insinuated, that Mr. Locke was 
inclined to grant political power to Papists, in his speech on the 16th ; 
of May last, and in his lever to Edward Hay, the Secretary of the 7 


—e tholic Committee, dated the 22d of June, 1815. See p. 487 of a1 
ol. Il]. At 
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Means may be used against the Growth of Popery,” assigns, 
among others, the following reasons for not tolerating it, 
** Popery is a double thing to desk with, aud claims a two-fold 
power, ecclesiastical and political, both usurped, and one 
supporting the other. ‘The ecclesiastical is ever pretended to 
political. The Pope, by this mixed faculty, pretends to king- 
doms and states, and especially to this of England; thrones 
and unthrones Kings, and absolves their subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance to them: sometimes interdicts to whole 
nations the public worship of God, shutting up their churches; 
and was wont to drain away the greater part of the wealth of 
this miserable land, as part of his patrimony, to maintain the 
pride and luxury of his court and prelates; and now, since 
through the infinite mercy and favour of God, we have shaken 
off his Babylonish yoke, he hath not ceased, by his spies and 
agents, bulls and emissaries, to strive once more to destroy 
both King and Parliament, and perpetually seduce, corrupt, 
and pervert, as many of the people as they can. Ww hether, 
therefore, it be fit or reasonable to tolerate men thus principled 
in religion towards the state, | submit to the consideration of 
all magistrates, who are best able to provide for their own and 
the public safety.’ 

If you grant political power to persons who profess such 
principles,* can you refuse it to us, who derive our religious 
creed solely and exclusively from the Holy Scriptures, and 
who hold the Popish superstition in abhorrence? How 
could Parliament resist the solicitations of the Protestant 
Dissenters, in repealing the test laws which affected them, 
after having abrogated those which excluded Roman Catholics 
from political power? A compliance with them would pro- 
bably be productive of all the calamities which took place in 
the reign of Charles I. when an eager competition between 
various sectaries for power and pre-eminence, occasioned such 
a degree of feverish turbulence, as ter mioated in a rebellion, 
which overthrew the altar and the throne.t 





“< 
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* It isastonishing, that in the course of the late Debates ir, ;arlia- 
tment, on the Popish Claims, no persons mentioned the sang uinary and 
intolerant canons of the Romish Church; though their practical 
efficas were experienced in a woeful degree, during the dreadful 
rebellion of 1798, in Ireland, and for some years preceding it, 

+ A strong party in England, some from ignorance, aud others 
from party spirit, would restore this state of things, by conceding the 
claims of the Reman Catholics. 
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, The enlightened statesmen, who presided over the councils 
of England aiter the restoration, perceived that the church ia 

| had enjoyed but little peace, and was often in danger, from 

. its first establishment. ‘They were sensible that the moral 

) and political principles of men emanate from, and are modified 
by, their religious creed, which has a powerful influence on 

: their civil duties ; and dreading a recurrence of the calamities 

| which occurred in the preceding reign, by an indiscriminate 
admission of sectaries into places of power and trust, they,. 
therefore, wisely had test laws enacted, which Sir William | 
Blackstone properly denominates the balwarks of the consti- | 
tution. ‘iihey were necessary for the support of the Protestant ae Ie 
ascendancy, that is, the religion established by law; and so 
sensible was James I. of this, that he attempted to repeal 
them, well knowing that they were an insuperable bar to his 
design of establishing Popery and absolute power, on the 
suins of the constitution.- He endeavoured to obtain the 
approbation of the Prince and Princess of Orange of this 
measure; but they declared their aversion to it; “‘ as being a 
thing that was contrary to all the laws and customs of all 
Christian states, whether Protestants or Papists, who admitted 
none to a share in the government or public employments, 
but those who professed the public and established religion, 
and endeavoured to secure it against all attempts whatso- 


evéer,’* ‘ 
Those who display so much zeal against the limitation of 
ofices to members of the Established Church, should recollect, 


that the crown itself is subject to this limitation. By the 

ith and 13th of William III. cap. 2, it is provided, “ That 

whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession of the crown, 

shall join in communion with the Church of England, as by . 

law established.”’ 1 
The crown has the disposal of places of power and trust in 

the government; but the incapacity for offices which some 

persons lie under, in virtue of the test acts, is in truth a wai 

restraint on the crown in bestowing them. All governments Md | 

have a right, and are bound, to defend themselves, not only wa) 
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* This answer, written by Mr. Fagel, Secretary to the Prince 
of Orange, to James's proposal, in the year 1687, is 40 be found 
in most of the Histories of England. ‘The Prince of. Orange's 
declaration, before he invaded England, contained, among others, the 
following grievances: the filling offices witb Papists, the open encou- 
ragement given to Popery, and the committing the government of | ) 
lreland to Papists. Ani? 
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against external enemies, but against such of their own sub. 
jects as they believe to be ill-affected to the constitution; 
and they should, therefore, exclude them by proper test-laws 
from the high and confidential offices of the state. It appears 
that the Right Honourable George Canning, in his letter of 
the 11th of May, in which he refuses to dine with the Pit 
Club, condemns the Protestant ascendancy, as a toast; | 
presume, because it is incompatible with Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, of which he is a sanguine advocate. 

The reasons why they are incompatible is obvious ; for the 
canons and the hierarchy of the Romish church are peculiarly 
calculated for the subversion of a Protestant state, and the 
destruction of such persens, as heretics, who are not within 
its pale. As the practical effects of these canons have been 
woefully experienced in England for some centuries, and in 
Ireland in the year 1798, and as some of the most eminent 
Romish divines now living in Great Britain and Ireland, have 
dogmatically declared, that these canons are infallible and 
immutable, and that all Roman Catholics must implicitly 
adhere to them,* it is for the consideration of the legislature, 
whether it would be prudent to repeal those laws, which our 
ancestors found it necessary to enact for the defence of the 
constitution, and to give political power to those, who are 
conscientiously bound to subvert it. 


TO FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tne Editor of the Protestant Advocate flatters himself that 
his kind Friends and Correspondents will readily excuse the 
insertion of their favours received during the last two months, 
as his pages have been so importantly and so satisfactorily 
occupied with the Debates on the Catholic Question. Some 
further observations will be introduced in the Number for July, 
but afterwards he will devote his pages solely to clear off all 
his arrears. 





* See their opinions, Vol. III. p. 46. 





